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TO A YOUNG LADY. 


Sweet lady, search thy youthful heart 
For something of a nobler part : 

Yes. deeply search, and eakanly see, 
If such within its chambers be. 


You ask for wealth—ill-fated power ! 
Why trample on the bud and flower, 
Oh, why should one so pure as thou, 
With gold adorn her blushing brow ? 
Base, sordid wealth! look round and see 
That gems depend from every tree. 
Each tlower that whispers to the air, 
A jewel is—divinely fair! 

Each star that sparkles in the sky, 
Each fairy cloud that floateth by, 
Should show thy mind a tale untold 
Of wealth, that passeth earthly gold. 
Afar or near, above, below, 

Where mountains rise, or rivers flow ; 
Adown, beneath the ocean-waves, 
Where mermaids play in coral caves, 
Is hidden wealth, and riches rare : 
But fancy only revels there ! 


Now mount to heaven, and view each sphere 
Of silver light, that moveth here ; 

And see each orb that rolleth on 

To music's soft, enchanting tone, 

Thro’ boundless, everlasting space ! 

And if such fail to mark thy face 

With wonder, go! thou cans’t not find 

That wealth which suits a noble mind. 

Thy wealth can never give thee rest, 

Nor soothe the sorrows of thy breast. 


You ask for health—'tis well! for who 
Delighteth not, with joy, to view 

The mantling cheek, the kindling eye, 

The brilliant lip—and spirits hig 

The clear, wild laugh, whose nuging strain, 
Proclaims the body tree from pain. 

These charms may be possessed by thee, 
And yet thou wilt not happy be! 


You ask for friends—oh! lady fair, 
God shield thee from the dark despair— 
‘That will assail thy gentle heart, 
When friends of sunny days depart, 
And thou, with bursting gnef, wilt find 
There never was a steadfast mind 
*Midst those, who in prosperity, 

With flattering words surrounded thee. 
Beyond the veil of future years— 

I see thee stand alone—in tears! 

Thy friends—the tried—the holy few, 
Have vanished from thy misty view ; 
Like blossoms cast on silver streams, 
They've glided to the land of dreams. 


You ask a home—oh, holy name ! 

Who has not felt his bosom flame, 
(When far away his footsteps roam) 
With rapture at the thoughts of home! 
Where first we drew our infant breath, 
There would we yield ourselves to death. 
It is the happiest, holiest place : 

There beamed thy mother’s angel face, 

- There first her soft eyes on thee smiled, 
There first she blest her kneeling child, 
And joined thy little hands in prayer, 
And placed thee *neath the Saviour’s care. 
Yet still, to have a home like this, 

Will not afford thee endless bliss. 


But come to Christ—and at his feet 
Cast down thy love and homage mcect. 
When weary nature falls away, 
As darkness flies before the day : 
When every earthly tic is riven, 
He'll give to thee a home—in heaven ! 


These are thy wishes—list to me, 
Sweet lady, as 1’ve listed thine ; 

I wish no jewels from the sea, _ 
Nor riches from Golconda’s mine. 


she would desire to make her happy, replied, ‘ Wealth, 


I want a heart whose every tone 

Of warm affection woald fae bless, 
That loves me for + alone, 


And not for what I might posdess. 


A heart, consorted with a mind— 
Religious, learnéd, wise and free ; 


That's large enough for all mankind, 
Yet small enough to hold but—#me ! 
Nor is this all !—A beam of day ! 
Oh, God on thee my ho ; 
Thou wilt not sead thy ‘chi: ay, 
Without a blessing from sky. 
Thy child, thy own—'fore heaven and earth, 
rd took the holy vows on me ; 


And promised from my seconddj 
To serve but thee, and ay 


Two things I ask my way to cheer ; 

With all things else I'll ay part ; 
They are—God’s smiles and blessings here, 
} And love of one firm, fauhful heart ! 
September 4, 1843. c. 8. 

| THE EDITOR’S VINDICATION. 
| BEING HIS REPLY TO A PARAGRAPH CONCERNING HIM, WHICH APPEARED 
IN THE NEW YORK ALBION ON THE STH OF APRIL LAST. 
TO THE PUBLIC, 

When, in conjunction with a respected friend, I commenced the publication 
‘of the Weekly Newspaper called Taz Aneto American, I stated in my 
opening address that ‘‘ Aware that we have no right to occupy our columns, in 
‘an exorbitant degree, about our own private squabbles, we shall diligently avoid 
all discussions of such a nature, unless our character be essentially at stake.’’ 
‘To this resolution I have steadfastly adhered, in the face of serious and system- 
atic provocation ; I have moved steadily forward in the course of honest oc- 
cupation which I have adopted ; nut regardless of the bitter animosity which I 
‘have every day experienced, not ignorant of the inuendoes, ir sinuations, and 
‘aspersions which have been vented in side-winds, confidential communications, 
and remarks that would bear double interpretations, not unaware that my mo 
itives and acts have suffered as much from what has been left wn- 
‘said as from what has been said, not supine with the notion that these 
‘mischievous efforts would wear themselves out, and abeve all, not silent 
through the consciousness of deserving the treatinent I have experienced ; 
‘but with the full purpose of taking a compreheusive view of the injuries and 
ithe malevolent allegations and inuendoes by which I have been assa led, 
whenever a suitable time should arrive. The time has arrived: my main ob- 
ject being to answer a paragraph whieh appeared in ‘The Albion newspaper of 
\this city, on the 8th April last, and to notice, in a cursory manner, incidents 
lwhich have followed in the train of that article ; all which could not properly be 
done until my unassisted |abours should have been for some time before the ul- 
timate judges ofthem. My immediate object is neither accusation nor attack, 
‘but vindication ; and if in making it my assailant should happen to suffer by 
the recoil, he must blame himself for having first given the impetus to the mo- 
tion. Accusation! If I should be driven to that, all I say now would be but 
“ Cakes and ale” to that which I should, in such case, propound for considera- 
tion. 

As my purpose is a full and complete answer, I shall take the paragraph it- 
self as a text, on which I mean to comment. It is as follows : 


“LET EVERY TUB STAND UPON ITS OWN BoTToM.”’ 

“The Prospectus of a newspaper has just been issued, under the 

‘dite title of the Ang/o American. What the politics or principles of a public 
journal bearing such a cognomen can possibly be, it is not our object to inquire ; 
we merely desire to make a few remarks on the following passage of that Pros- 
pectus :—* The Proprietors flatter themselves with the possession of a consider- 
able experience in newspaper management, and with a strong desire to please, 
—as their bases for the hope of public encouragement ; and it is trasted that in 
confiding the Editorial department of this Journal to Mr. A. D. Paterson, who 
has so long been before the public through his engagements in ‘THe Axpion, of 
this city, as well as through other literary labours, a sufficient guarantee is of- 
fered for the quality of Tue Aneto American's columns.’ 

“ We are much obliged to the Proprietors of the proposed Journal for this 
\compliment to the Albion, but as we do not know how much reflec ted light it. is 
intended to throw on Mr. Paterson by this announcement, it may be as well to 
state what his performances with the Albion really were. 

“ Mr. Paterson wrote tke dramatic, book, and concert notices,—and such other 
matters of minor detail ugdally required in a newspaper office. He also as-— 
sisted Us on Fridays in g@ ting the paper ready for the press, and occasionally 
wrote political articles frgn heads notes previously furnished to him by us. 
Our confidence in his jy!4ment did not willingly extend beyond this. During 
the last three mon nowever, while sick at Philadelphia, the editonal depart- 
ment generally fell upon him, with the exception of writing the articles, on the 
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Boundary, Right of Search, and other topies of moment, which we forwarded! 
froin the te city. What success attended his labours the public will 
better be able to judge, when we tell them that the office received more com- 
plaints and sustained more losses during these three months than in any previous 
three years. 

_ * We say nothing at present of the manner in whieh Mr. Paterson engaged 
himself during our illness and absence, in getting up this paper without our 
knowledge ; or of the good taste, good feeling, and honour displayed by him in 
4oing this while in our office and drawing a handsome salary—but we think he 
#hould have been content with setting before the public his own intrinsic abili- 
ties without attempting to filch honour from our publication. It looks like tra- 
ding in literary fame upon borrowed capital ; borrowed too, from a source 
where he had, God knows, lent but‘fittle, and that little well paid for. We 
perhaps are particular iy these matters, but we have a rooted aversion to all such 
adjuncts to fae and therefore we repeat the above trite adage—let every tub 


stand upon its own bottom.”’ dei 


To all of this “text” which implies accusation against my honour and good | 


faith, the extent of my servicc®, and the liberality of their reward, I give my 
stronges: and most pointed denial; andI do not content myself with observing 
that the statement which I have quoted from The Albion, is an erroncous one, 


but I farther add that it is one tissue of wilful, malignant, and deliberate, false-|| 


hoods ; intentionally uttered to calamniate my character, and injure my pros- 


perity, and given to the world imthe belief that E cannot positively disprove), 


terms ; I demanded $30 per week during the time I should have the charge ; he 
jdid not deny the reasonableness of the demand, but alleged as a sufficient rea- 
son that “‘he had an extravagant family to maintain!’ ‘lhe arrangement was 
therefore likely to fall through, when, being desirous to get quit of my uncom- 
fortable extra employment, to have my occupation concentrated, and—I trust to 
be credited when I say—to be additionally serviceable to both Dr. Bartlett's in- 
terest and my own, I recollected a proposal which he had more than once made 
to me of starting a paper to be devoted to the purposes of The Drama, Music, 
the Arts and Sciences, and not to contain more mere news than would entitle it 
to pass through the Post-office. 

therefore stated what I wished, and farther that if he would join me in 
such a paper, ‘paying his half of the expenses, and defraying my half until the 
‘paper should make him the return of my obligation, I would consent to take an 
jadditional $5 per week which he had already offered me—upon certain conside- 
jrations,—and come and take entire charge of affairs in his absence. ‘To this I 
\got the following written answer, (I have the origina!) and I beg the attention 
of readers to it, as it was written more than 5 years after we had been together, 


jand may serve as a set-off to the remarks concerning what were my services, 
‘how far he willingly extended his confidence, together with the remark of “ lent 
‘but little, and that little well paid for,” all of which figure in the article which 
|S my present “text.” 

“*My dear Sir,—I scarcely know how to answer your note, or to say what I 
jcan do for a few weeks, when my plans will be more matured. I should fear, 
‘however, that you would find it impracticable to carry on the theatrical paper 
jand The Albion too, to manage it altogether. ‘To make the theatrical paper 


them. I can positively disprove and I shall commence my case with a 
brief history of my arrangementsgnd proceedings with Dr. Bartlett from Sept. 
1835 to April 1843, the main features of which shall be drawn from written do- 
cuments, original letters, and other indisputable evidence, which I hold myself 
ready to produce upon proper sapere: 

To begin then, a 

Towards the latter end of September, 1835, when I was Principal of St. 


Luke’s School, Hudson Street, Dr. Bartlett, with whom I had become slightly 
acquainted, called upon me at my School room. He had just purchased the 


‘thrive will require the whole force of your exertions, and although capable of 
igreat exertions you cannot achiece impossililities. As I said before, if you 
find *s duties too severe, I will make the sum I give you $15 per week 
until I see what else can be done.”’ 
| Nov. 3, 1840. Yours, &c. Jno. S. Bartiertr.” 

| I accepted this offer, went to The Albion office altogether, and even from that 
‘mornent did all the principal parts of its editorial duties; much of it according 
to the direction of its proprietor doubtless, he being on the spot and even living 
in my house, and of course knowing best the conduct of his own paper ; but 
from that time until the day I left him, the “ Dramatic, book, and concert no- 
tices,—and such other matters of minor detail usually required in a newspaper 


dical principles, with the intent to join it—a strange junction—to that of “The 
Emigrant,” a weekly paper which had been of his own projection, and which 
was of rather a ‘Tory character ; and his object in seeking me was to induce me’ 
to take the editorial responsibilities of this conjoint affair, as he said he could) 
not consistently ‘“ write both whig and tory.’’ I accepted the office of editor and 
received as my emolument for the duty Six dollars per week. 

This arrangement continued till near the close of the year 1836, when Dr. 
Bartlett intimated a desire to have some reports introduced into The Albion, 
upon the Drama, Music, and the Fine Arts, in all of which I was thought to 
possess some judgment. I did this also at his request, and my emoluments 


subscription list of “ The Old Countryman,” a Weekly Newspaper of Ultra = 


were thereby increased from six to ten dollars per week. ‘This latter part of|, 
my duty was commonly written upon Fridays, aud from the time I engaged in) 


it I was in the habit of turning towards Dr. Bartlett, as soon as I had finished 
my own labour, and of asking hun if I could lend him a hand through his. 
My offer was rarely, if ever, declined, and it soon assumed the form of a duty 
for me to assist him, except that it was a gratwitous service. 

We went on thus till the Ist May, 1838,—observe I had now been engaged 
with Dr. Bartlett the greater part of three years—when, conferring with me 
about the state and prospects of “The Emigrant and Old Countryman,” he 
concluded by entering into a written contract with me for two years from the 
last inentioned date, to the effect that I should take tne entire charge of that 
Journal, as its editor and manager, subject only to his approval, that I should 
give my assistance “ as heretofore,”’ to The Albion, that I should not accept 
any other engagement whilst this was in force, and that I should be remunera- 
ted as follows, viz : Sixteen Dollars per week on the score of The Emigrant 
and Old Countryman, and Four Dollars per week on that of The Albion, and 
should likewise be entitled to half the clear profits on the former, during the 
term of the contract. In August, 1838, the Albion four dollars per week were) 
augmented to seven in consequence of my taking the proof-readmg and some 
other small matters on myself, and thus the agreement continued until Ist May, 
1839, when the contract was dissolved by mutual consent, but was resumed 

ain on the Ist August following, with a clause that it should continue in force 
till 1st May, 1841. 

About the latter end of October, 1839, Dr. Bartlett conferred with me on 
the expediency of enlarging and otherwise improving ‘‘ ‘The Emigrant and Old 
Countryman,” and I was desired to inform the readers of that paper that we 
should do so without delay. I gave the notice which we had agreed upon, and, 
to my surprise, on the very following week he stopped the issue of the paper 
indefinitely, without so much as naming the matter to me, although he knew 
that I had a half interest in it for a year anda half to come, and that I was 
forbidden by contract to engage in any other avocation. 

As I had become useful to the Albion in numerous circumstances, useful to 
its proprietor to a degree amounting, as I propose to shew, almost to necessity, 
and as my especial dutics—I mean my strictures on the Drama, Music, the 


Fine Arts, &c.—had become marked and somewhat distinguished in the reading, 


world, I was not sent adrift entirely, upon the violation of the engagement just 
alluded to, but continued to perform my ascertained duties in the Albion and as 
auch more as could be screwed out of me, at ten dollars per week. In the early 
part of the spring of 1840, however, The Emigrant and Old Countryman was re- 
vived by its Proprietor. ‘There is no secret in the case that “ The Emigrant and 
Old Countryman” neither was nor was permitted to be made so good a journal as 
it could have been, lest it should interfere with the prosperity of the Albion ; such 
as it was, however, and after [ had been its Editor 4} years, it was suspended— 
Heaven and Dr. Bartlett only knew why—with a subscription list of 4,800 
names, or thereabouts. It was resumed in about three months afterwards, with 
my name withdrawn, Dr. Bartlett professing that he intended to manage it 
upon the most economical principles, such as by transferring matter already pub- 
lished in the Albion into the columns of the other paper, and do without an edi- 
tor. The resumed paper began with about 2000 subscribers, and has never been 
able to rise above it. As I can only conjecture the cause of this extraordinary 
proceeding, I forbear further comment thereon. 

To make up in some degree for my diminished emoluments through the clo- 
sing of * The Emigrant” avocations, I had recourse to some other employment 
which did not interfere with my Albion duties. But the new avocations were 
of too toilsome a nature to suit my age, health, and strength —_In the course of 
of conversations place between Dr. Bartlett 

myself on severa! points, particularly upon the necessity of his going to 
England for the benefit of his health, and in such case, of leaving to ~ the en- 


joffice,’’ were the /east part of my avocations ; and | assert that it is both false 
jand ungrateful in him to follow up my departure from him, by a repudiation of 
sservices, gratuitously performed—and some of whicb he could not have done 
jhimself, let his physical state have been what it might. But to return. 
Upon my settling down in the office, the project was renewed, of the Thea- 
trical Paper, and at length it assumed a shape, an arrangement was made, a 
|prospectus drawn up, printed, published, and advertised ; and, on the afternoon 
lof the day on which it was given to the public, whilst 1 was lying sick in my 
ibed, 1 received the following letter (the original is before me) from Dr. Bart- 
‘lett, he being then, with his family, an inmate of my house. ’ 


“Dear Sir.—The circumstances of this office, upon mature consideration, 
{ am sure, will not warrant the large additional expenditure contemplated in our 
proposed arrangement ; it would be, therefore, folly for me to enter into engage- 
ments that 1 might not be able to fulfil. The paper requires reérenchment not 
increased outlay, and | donot see that I can go beyond ¢he old sum of $10 per 
lweek, with a pledge to start the Theatrical paper as soon as 500 subscribers 
ishall be obtained. I hope this 48 hours delay wall not cause you any inconve- 
jnience. William (the Porter) will take any notes or messages you may have to 
send elsewhere, as you are not able to get out. ‘The rooms [ have are large 
jand well situated, and will probably command more than I give-—( This from 
(Dr. Bartlett, and in December.)—If so we will yield them up at any moment. 
|But if you prefer the income derived from them at present I will retain them, 
unless further retrenchment should oblige me to ask Mrs. B. to pass a part of 
her time in the country. I cannot allow the office to become embarrassed, and 
the way to prevent it 1s to reform in time.—I regret that 1 cannot come further 
up to your wishes. 

Dec. 5, 1840. Yours truly, 

This was on a Saturday, and on Monday I replied to it, ina letter of which 
the following is a verbatim copy. 

My dear Sir,—In the first place, your direction is law, in the affair of your 
last communication, and I press it no further; but f have somewhat to say as to 
your mode of putting it. A few plain words stating that it did not suit you to 
enter into the arrangement would have been sufficient to set the matter at rest 
altogether, but the position of things is at present very different. You have 
given me your sentiments in writing, and courtesy to you as well as justice to 
myself require me to answer through a similar medium. ; 

Assuredly I am satisfied that you would never wilfully pervert a statement ; 
yet, from an utter lapse of memory you have happened entirely and essentially 
to pervert every item of the matter in your notes, in which I am concerned. 
You speak of an expenditure “ contemplated in our proposed arrangement.” If 
ever there was an arrangement completed in this world, as far as a verbal trust 
mutually in the honcur of two persons, this one was completed ; inasmuch as 
lyou are aware that I would not,—that I steadfastly refused to—put the Pros- 
jpectus into type, unless the other part of my proposal were complied with. 


Jno. S. Bartierr.” 


|When you complied with an ill-grace and urged to the effect that you were co- 
lerced by me, I again refused to accept it under such a censure, I frankly told 
you I was content to let things remain as they were, that I would continue to 
serve faithfully and zealously as long as [ should serve you at all, and that you 
must not be surprised to find me endeavouring to better my prospects. Af- 
iter farther consideration you gave iu, but before I accepted I again 
lasked you if the implied stigma continued, as in such case I could not close 
jwith it; you acquitted me of it, and, for the second time, requested me to send 
ithe Prospectus to the Printer. How then can this by possibility be termed on 
Saturday a proposed arrangement ? It was completed in all its moral, though not 
legal forms, and the preliminary step—that of the advertisement—was urged by 
lyou ; for, on the morning of ‘Thursday, before the final conference was regular- 
iy begun, I asked you to defer the settlement a few days for fear you had nct 
sufficiently perused the prospectus. There is no doubt that the affair had, as 
you state, ‘* mature consideration,” for my proposal had been in your hands 
some weeks, and was as likely to have arrived at maturity on Thursday as on 
Saturday morning ; at any rate, as far as regarded “‘ the large additional expen 
diture” which was to be five Dollars per week additional jo me, for which I 
was tothe utmost of my poor abilities to relieve you of the l@ours of the office, 
The Prospectus, which had been read by you at your leisure, and to which I 
had more than one occasion to cal] your attention during Thursday morning, 
stated that the first number of the proposed Paper mos appear on the 2nd 
January. The paragraph in which that announcemenr is placed, received two 
or three verbal alterations, each of which was shewn to you, therefore it is not 


size charge of the Albion during his absence. But we could not agree on the 
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1843. 
ible you could be unaware of the matter, save through slip of memory. J, 
wever, and not you, stand committed to this appearance, and now you say 
that you will give “a pledge to start the Theatrical paper as soon as 500 Sub 
scribers shall be obtained.”” Now, setting aside the actual state of this case, 
let me ask you, who are well experienced im periodical publication, what are the 
prospects of any periodical obtaining 500 subscribers upon the faith of its pros- 
pectus, and before a number is given to the world? The proffered pledge 
amounts virtually to a refusal to start it at all. 
But the next expression at which I arrive, in your note, has, I confess, sur- 
prised and perplexed me more than any passage that has ever met my eye. 
The arrangement being verbally concluded, the Prospectus, by your direction, 
sent to the Printer, the proof of it being seen by you on ‘Thursday evening, seen} 
again on Friday, and again on Saturday morning, you nevertheless say on Sa | 
turday noon, “ I hope this 48 hours petay will not cause you any inconve-| 
nience.” Delay! there had been none! Your own directions had been in| 
operation during the whole of that 48 hours ; and the word as used by you must. 
have been a mere lapsus. 
With regard to curtailing my salary from $15 io $10, you doubtless have the| 
right to do so; but I cannot forget that the additional 35 was a voluntary offer’ 
on your part, in a note now lying before me, and that I was thereby induced to} 
sacrifice an employment that yielded me the double of your offer. It is true! 
that I contemplated giving up that laborious employment, but my circumstances} 
as you know, were not such as would permit me todo so without securing some-| 
thing else instead. I accepted your offer as it at least implied a hope of some- 
thing better, as you say inthat note, “I will give you $15 a-week until I see 
what can be done ;"" but as misfortunes seldom come single, I lost by it, the! 
very next week, more than the amount of the augmentation ; this, however, is | 
irrelevent here—you have the right to reduce your expenditure wheresoever you, 
please and can; yet I hardly expected that. under the foregoing circumstances | 


and as a gentleman, though a poor one, to have it intimated to :ne on the Satur-| |charge. 


pe hy. my wages, (like those of a common laborer,) were to be instantly re- 
duced. 

I am this moment struck with the very different emotions that must have) 
been prevailing in your mind and in mine at the same juncture of time, on Sa-) 
turday, and if you will excuse my tediousness | will endeavour to exhibit them. | 
You will remember that my proposal, so long in your hands, included a salary) 
of $30 per week if you should go to Charleston, England, or anywhere that 
should leave the responsibility of the papers on me. Well. ‘The state of your 
health has given me more anxiety than you will give me credit for, and on Fri-|| 
day afternoon my concern was so intense, from the expression of your counte- 
nance, and general aspect and appearance, that I told Garvin | would cast away) 


= 


when he sent on Dee. 5, 1840, his unfeeling letter to me.) Matters wore on, 
and we were getting into a tolerably friendly state, although I had begun to have 
indetinable sentiments that our connexion together was drawing to a close, when, 
afier a few conversations I received a letter from him dated 19th Feb. 1842, 
(the original is befure me) stating that he had resolved “ to goto Virginia, pos- 
sibly Carolina,” and that he should commit the paper to Mr. Garvin ard myself 
during his absence. ‘This did not look like unwillingness to “ extend his confi- 
dence."”’ He soon returned however; and the next note I had from him was 
dated 5th April, 1842, in which he asks me to examine and point out corrections 
in a pamphlet on “ Maize’? which he was then about to publish. This I did, to 
his apparent satisfaction, and here again he ‘extended his confidence.” On 
May 28th, 1842, he wrote, desiring me to write a full avd explanatory deserip- 
tion, to be copious, geographically and scientifically correct, to accompany a 
map of Cabul and the adjoining regions, which be thought would be a feature 
for The Albion. Here again he “extended his confideuce ” beyond the “ mat- 
ters of minor detail.””. Whilst I am on this part of my answer I may state, that 


llbe “extended his confidence”? when he wanted the accounts of Windsor Cas- 


tle, Buckingham House, New Houses of Parliament, Lic of Eilen Tree, &e. 
&c. &c., including deseriptions and explanations which he could not otherwise 
pick up, nor was he ever unwilling to admit any paper, on axy subject, that I 
offered to him gratis, and not a few such are there in the files of The Albion ; 
nor did he fail to “extend his confidence’ when he applied to me to take th> 
editorial management gratis of * The Scottish Journal,’’ during the long sick- 
ness of his partner Dr. Paul. 

I come now to the affair which certainly led to our separativn. On the 17th 
October, 1842, I received an intimation from Dr. Bartlett that he intended to 
bring out an Annual, of which he desired to “* extend his confidence” so far 
as to make me the Editor. ‘To be only thinking of such a thing, when the work 
ought really to be out, was unreasonable ; but nevertheless | took on me the 
His notions respecting the style of producing this atlur were magnifi- 
cent by halves, and shabby the remainder; but the latter was removed and he 
then departed for Virginia to spend the winter, thougl’ he never got farther than 
Philadelphia Various delays occurred, and various enquiries he made as to 
their cause ; fortunately he fud/y exonerated—as he ought—me from any blame 
in the matter. However, it was completed about the middle of Jaunary, 1843, 
and the book-keeper asked ine, by the orders of Dr. Bartlett for my charge, de- 
siring at the same time that I would be as moderate as Leould. After a few 
applications I forwarded ny demand to Dr. Bartiett at Philadelphia, and received 
from him the following reply. Let me here state once for all that the original 
letters from Dr. Bartlett, which are copied mto this statement, are before me. 

“ Dear Sir,—I will be candid and say that I was indeed surprised that you 


all notion of that contingent additional salary, and would, without delay, urge should ask me $100 for the MS. of the Annual. I could never have thought 


you to seek a more kindly atmosphere, being determined to strain every nerve 
to serve you without farther reward. I was prepared to use the best of my poor 
arguments to this effect on Saturday, and was full charged and anxious to pre-) 
vail in it at the moment that the bell rung, when, instead of yourself, arrived—| 
this very unexpected letter. 

Now do not, my dear sir, imagine that I am writing with a view to alter eel 
determinations on these points. I consider them fixed, and I now retire back: 
upon my Theatrical duties, to be continued so long as it shall be your pleasure) 
to accept them, and mine to perform them. My object herein is to correct er-| 
roneous positions, and recal to your recollection points which you had evidently, 
forgotten. The affair of the Theatrical Paper shall give you no further troudle. 
T shall withdraw it by meaas of the following advertisement :— 

“ The Dramatic Mercury.—Circumstances altogether unforescen and unex- | 
pected by the Editor, having occurred, he is induced to postpone, for the pre- 
sent, the publication of that Journal. Due notice will be given of the resump-. 
tion of the plan.” To persons at a distance, and to whom I am not known, this’ 
may suffice ; but I have a large and respectable circle of acquaintance in this 
city to whom it will not suffice, and in their eyes I must vindicate myself,—as 1 
hope for future respect and support,—from the charge of vacillation, or perhaps 
even from that of conscious incapacity. 

On your observation concerning retrenchment I have no right to offer advice, 
but I may observe, in reply to it, that the Ofice neither requires it, nor should | 
or even can you make it. With regard to the household part of your note I am! 
more a stranger to its details than any other inhabitant of the mansion. It is 
in good hands, and, as you perceive, I submit equally to her and to you, thus 
proving, perhaps, that | am better qualified to bea dradge than a master. 

I have now said out my say; I retreat upon my old position, and this debate 
—I beg you to consider it in no other light—will make not the slightest differ- 
ence in either the deportment or the sentiments of 

Yours, dear sir, very truly, 

356 Broadway, Dec. 7, 1840. - 

I now arrive at an instance which I believe has not its parallel in the life of 
Dr. Bartlett ; that namely in which he makes acknowledgment of having done, 
wrong ; but J greatly fear that the very admission laid the foundation stone of) 
never-dying enmity and hatred on his part, towards me. The following letter 
(the orginal is before me) was sent to me on the day after I forwarded that) 
which I have just recorded :— 


A. D. Paterson. 


that when you were receiving a regular salary of nearly $800 per annum, you 
would require so much additional for such a comparative trie. Had any ope 
said so to me I would have disbelieved him.—Nothing can be more unfair than 
to call the Annual a Speculation. Speculation 1 is not, and was not so intend- 
ed. This you well know, for the object of it, that of propping the Albion, was 
the subject of repeated conversation with you, me, and Garvin. Writing the 
letter press for the Annual was virtually writing for the Albion, and wax in 
reality as much a part of the Editorial duties as writing a Prospectus for the 
New Year or any only (Qu. other) matter having for its object the prosperity 
and advancement of the paper. Nevertheless I did not wish to consider it in 
that light; and was willing, and am willing to give a fair, a reasonable con- 


‘isideration for what has been done.—I am glad to hear that in-making the charge 


you have acted under the advice of others, for I do not think that you would 
of your own accord have named such asum. As I hope to be home the ensuing 
week I beg of you to reconsider this matter, and oblige, 
&e. Jxo. S. Bartcerr. 
“ Dated Sunday, and having the Post Stamp of Feb. 5, 1843." 
To this I replied immediately, as follows :— 
(cory OF LETTER TO DR. BARTLETT.) 
Feb. 7, 1843. 
Dear Siur,—I thank you for your candour, although throughout your letter it 
appears to me that you labour under mistaken views of matters between us. In 
replying to it I will take your remarks serzafim, and then add whatsvever ma 
occur to me.— With regard to my salary of $15 per week, you doubtless save: 
lect how the five, making it fifteen, occurred, and what hopes (never realized) 


accompanied whe offer. You will also recollect that, not long afterwards, you 


were about to take it off wrthout one hour's noticc, and that upon a remonstrance 
from ine you admitted the error on your part, and restored it. You will next 
please to remember that when you resolved, somewhat more than a year ago, 
to give an additional half sheet, the entire literary editorial fell to me, and I 
have performed its duties exclusively—I trust I may add effectively—ever since, 
without once asking any consideration for that duty. One great error on your 
rt with regard to the writing in the Annual seems to arise from this, that, as 
wrote all the accompanying matter for the plates as they successively appear- 
ed, without making any charge for it, you construed that labour into an integral 
of my duty. But this is not so; yet I am not surprised at your difficulty 

of belief, because you a suppose that I would continue to give my time 


““My Dear Sir,—A good deal that you say is just and true. I did not act! 
perhaps or rather acted too soon, and should have considered further on Thare-|j 
day, tut I was in such a state of distress of mind, and withal so ill, that I was, 
not master of myself.—You are right in what you say as regards the additional | 
$5 over, and it shall be restored, and your salary stand as long as I am able to)! 
pay it at $15.—Now as to the paper. Let it be tied how far 500 names can) 

got by printing Prospectuses, &c. I had near 800 for the Albion before it, 
began.—If I can recover my health I have plans in view that would soon make 
matters wear a different aspect. But of this anon. 

“ Dec. 8, 1840. Yours truly, Joun S. Bartierr.” 

The reader will perhaps say here “ Well, Dr. Bartlett having made you commit) 
yourself, and leave his own name untouched, undoubtedly upon winding up this 
unsuccessful affair, he paid all the expenses and you had but the disappointment | 
to bear.”’"—He did ;—he paid all ;—and never heard a word more on the mat- 
ter, until last April, a period of 2} years, when, having left him, he demanded 
of ine the whole amount—not a great one—and I paid it. 

By the commencement of 1841 I confess that Dr. Bartlett had greatly “ fallen’ 
from his high estate” as regarded iny esteem ; a thousand little, narrow, paltry! 
words and acts, rose up in my recollection, aud forced themselves upon my! 
judgment. Yet I laboured on, partly because I liked a publication which eon- 
nected itself so intimately with the affairs of my native oe 9 & rtly because; 
there is a suavity of manner in personal intercourse with ’ Bartlett, which! 
leads one to forget for the moment many a pressing grievance ; and partly be- 
cause I fancied his health in so precarious a state, that the world, which sees 
nothing of what is passing in private, would consider it hard that he should be, 


left to when under bodily indisposition, (He thought not of that though 


away till the end of the chapter. 

Can anything be more clearly a Speculation than that which is concocted and 
executed with the expectation of realizing advantages from itt Your letters 
speak of proposed pecuniary gain, in the most direct terms; and even if this 
were not the case, the object of “ propping the Albion ” was a speculation that 
might or might not succeed ; but the advantages, if any, were to be your's only. 
But please to recollect that your conversations with me on the subject were sub 
sequent to your having taken your resolution. I recal, with sowe pain, the re- 
collections of your asking my opinions on various matters, at different times, in 
which you have cither not acted at all afterwards, or have acted diametrically 
opposite to the opinions I gave you ; as if shewing that either they were of no 
value or their motives suspected. 

You say that “ writing the letter-press for the Annual was rirtwally writing 
for the Albion, and was in reality as much a part ef Editorial duties as writing 
a Prospectus for the Now Year or any only (other) matter having for its object 
the prosperity and advancement of the paper.”’ I leave you to examine the 
logic of this remark, upon a re-perusal, and will reply to its bearmg. In the 
Albion Annual there are (includmg the cancels, to make the * coat accordi 
to the cloth”) nearly a hundred thousand ems of matter ;—uot of fiction from 
a prolific brain, not of any branch of scieuce m which I might possibly be con- 
versant, not of newspaper editorial remark or criticism ;—but of facts which 
must be from auUrenticated sources, condensed, arranged, and harmonized. ; 


‘selecting, ae to the best of my judgment, the most important cases, in- 


cidents, and ret and making summary memoirs and descriptions, upon 
which my credit (not that of any one else) is pledged. The cancelling alone 


||was a diificulty, because the best parts mus¢ remain, and the composition must 
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not betray a hratus. So much for the mere business of this writing. As to its! other matters pressed upon my memory and some fresh ones were commun ca } 
being ‘virtually’ “a part of the Editorial duties’ those duties wére none grea to me, which altegether threw Dr. Bartlett into the most degraded position 


mine. My duties are specific, namely the criticism of theatrical, musical, fine 


in ty esteem. In the irritated state of my mind, I very naturally made some 


arts, scientific exhibitions, and works of that nature, “to give you a little assist-|'remarks to Mr. Garvin, with whom my avocations brought me into frequent and 


ance on Fridays,” and occasionally to assist in reading for selection. To this I 

have voluntarily added the literary editorials on the 7th page, which you never 

—— me to do, and have never given them even the poor acknowledgment of, 
anks. 

With respect to editorial “ Duties,” something not very pleasant has come 
to my knowledge so directly and expressly, that | am compelled to give it cre- 
denee. Dr. F of Quebec, when last residing at Bunker’s in this city, was 
most tndustrious and persevering in treating my name with contempt and dis- 

uragement, at the public table there, and in the presence and hearing of a 
niend of mine who then resided there. Among other things pretending to look 
down upon me as a poor creature who was merely employed at the Albion office 
as a Theatrical Reporter Now this F does not know me from Adam ; 
but upon what authority does he pretend to know my avocations, and upon what 
pam does he presume to make such free and ex‘ensive use of my name? 
I learn that this man has just returned from Europe, and, altho’ my resolution 
is of course nothing to you, | swear that I will either make him satisfactorily 
account for the gratuitous affront he has put upon me, or I will affront and ex- 
pose him through this whole continent. His mere denial would be a Lie. 

Finally, on this head, when you want to promote the “ prosperity and ad- 
vancement of the paper,” you must expect to pay for such means as are not 
performed in the ordinary manner, because the advantages are your's solely, and 
you cannot expect gratuitous assistance where you shut out, decidedly and for 
ever, even the hope of contingent reciprocity. Your enquiry, through the book- 
keeper, of my charge for the writing,—being the very first enquiry in my recol- 
lection that has been made to me by your order, on such a subject—quite satis- 
fies me of the propriety of the claim. 

] feel that I am writing under some excitement, for this affair of F. ’s has 
hurt me much, and I have taken some pains in inquiring after the circumstan- 
ces; in the course of which various other vexations of a similar nature have 
sprung up, and my attempts to unravel all these shake my nerves a little. 1 
trust you will allow for this, in my mode of handling this reply. 

My literary friends, whom I have consulted with respect to my charge, do not 
consider the work so “comparatively trifling”? as you do. i am advised by 
them that you could not have had the matter so effectively done by any one in 
New York for double the money, even if you could have had it done effectively at 
all. I must therefore once for all repeat that I cannot make any alteration from 
my original charge ; and, as I have a note for $100 to pay on Wednesday the 
15th inst., I trust you will be pleased to give directions that my balance be paid, 
and oblige, Your’s, dear Sir, very faithfully, A. D. Pp. 

New York, Albion Office, Feb. 7, 1843. 

To Dr. J. S. Bartlett, Philadelphia. 

a return of Post the following slip was inclosed in an editorial article to the 
e— 

** Mr. P., Dear Sir,—Your letter I have only this moment received. As re- 
spects Dr. F——, I have only to say that when here he did not reside at Bun- 
ker's at all. And as far as his opinion of you is concerned, I can assure you 
that he spoke in high terms of those writings in the Albion which I pointed out 
as yours Perhaps you had better be sure what he did say before you act.” 


My reply was written on the 10th Feb., in these words :— 


familiar contact, and I soon found that he was in a state of dissat‘sfaction not 
‘unlike my own, and that he was highly indignant at a piece of meanness a 

\duplicity which had been recently practised upon him. . Bartlett had given 
idirections to his book-keeper to one the matter, as it is technically termed, of 
the Albion Gallery counted, in order to ascertain whether the Printer, Mr. Gar- 
vin, had or had not made an overcharge for typographical composition. The 
letter containing this direction was shewn to Mr. Garvin, by the book-keeper, 
as his authority for making the examination required. Indignant at the implied 
‘suspicion of one who had served him so long and faithfully, and who was even 
ithen doing very much of Dr. Bartlett’s own duty, Mr. Garvin wrote to remon- 
strate against the affront, and in reply Dr. Bartlett positively denied having given 
‘any such instructions or having any knowledge of the matter. Now Mr. Gar- 
‘vin, having actually seen the letter, his confidence in Dr. B.’s word and assuran- 
ices was not only shaken but lost. It was in talking these matters over that I 
learnt from him farther particulars concerning Dr. Bartlett and his friend Dr. 
iF , with regard to me. It seems that I had commitied the heinous sin of 
‘having become favorably known in some degree through my professional labors, 
and_of obtaining an increasing influence in the minds of partial friends. This 
)was considered dangerous and might possibly be used to my own advantage, it 
was therefore planned that I should be talked down into insignificance and then 
\dismissed ; that same Dr. F promising to supply my place for a while until 
other arrangements should be made. ‘The plan was commenced as I have be- 
fore descrived, early in 1841, but somehow it did not tell to any great extent ; 
iconsequently the plot was kept snug, and my services were retained, I may as 
well, whilst I am on the subject, recount one thing more which had long dwelt 
upon my mind‘and which helped to swell the amount of grievances I felt. On 
the 24th Nov., 1838, Dr. Bartlett published an article in The Albion, on Cana- 
da, which began as follows—* In our last we announced the Suppression of the 
i\Rebellion in Lower Canada; we have now described the rise, progress, and 
suppression of another in Upper Canada.”” The Editor of the Toronto Patriot 
‘replied to this in no measured terms, and gave The Albion a severe castigation 
for presuming to throw the guilt of rebellion on Upper Canada, where no such 
‘crime had occurred. Dr. Bartlett rejoins on the 22d Dec., with an air of deeply 
injured innocence, abuses the Editor of the ‘Toronto Patriot in the most choice 
‘terms of Billingsgate, and asserts “‘ We did not so write the paragraph ; it fell 
jtrom our pen as follows, ‘ In our last we announced the suppression of the re- 
lbellion in Lower Canada ; we have now to describe the rise, progress, and sup- 
ipression of another inrasion in Upper Canada.’ In the haste of composition 
ithe word invasion was accidentally omitted, and the omission was not observed 
‘by the gentleman who read the proof.” Now it was I who “ read the proof ” 
and I assert in the most unequivocal terms that the word invasion was not in the 
MS. and it would have been nonsense had it been there. I aver also that I re- 
monstrated with Dr. Bartlett on the shallowness of the defence ; but he stuck 
'by it, false as it was, because he had not anything better to offer, and he dared 
not jeopardise his Upper Canadian connexion by defending an imputation with 
which they would not put up. But the Editor of the Toronto Patriot was not 
the man to have dust thrown into his eyes by so unskilful a hand, and he con- 
tinued his castigations so severely that at length Dr. Bartlett commenced pre- 
parations for publishing a Paper in Toronto, where he believed himself to have 
iconsiderable influence, with a view to rvin and destroy the Toronto Patriot and 


Dear Sir,~-Pray do not consider me that ridiculous and epfegons egotist to! its Editor poor Dalton. Since then, Mr. Dalton has finished his portals course ; 


desire and expect every insignificant line which I write shoul 
opinion of Dr. 
to me; and it is not of that I complain. 


ti aot d be praised. The) and the paper, which is now carried on by his amiable widow, is lauded to the 
respecting my writing is a matter of perfect indifference] |kies by ‘The Albion; the compliment is returned by the Toronto Patriot, and a'l 
t is that he, who has no manner of) |. harmony and sweetness. 


How this joyful event was brought about, I have 


connexion or acquaintance with me, should take the liberty to animadvert upon lbeard,—but it is not. m 4 ; P ape 
y concern.—In this affair however, here is evidence of 
me, or upon the position he might be pleased to think I occupied, and that in a janother act of prevarication and untruth, and I am accused of being the cause 


spirit of disparagement and aflront.—I did not allude to Bunker's as the place 
of his residence when /ast in New York ; on the contrary I fancy the time was 
about 2 years ago, when he was here for some time, as I recollect that he vi8ited 
you when you resided with me at 356 Broadway.—I am a lame hand at details 
in such case, but the fact was substantially and certainly as I have described. It 
is the spirit and not the letter of the affair which disturbs me ; I cannot arrive 
at the precise circumstances of time and place ‘to-day ; but am well aware of 
the general correctness of what I here told you, as well as of certain others 
from the same source, which I have not as yet mastered indisputably ; but I am 
in the track sure enough ; and Dr. F- will assuredly hear from me as soon 
as I get the whole history of his presumption on proved grounds. 

I shall truly and greatly want the funds I mentioned, for the 15th, and hope 
ou will give directions that I have the assistance from the office so necessary 
or my purpose. Your's dear Sir, very faithfully, A. D. P. 

Albion Office, Friday, Feb., 10, 1843. 

To Dr. Bartlett. 

Dr. Bartlett did not return to New York in “ the ensuing week ” as he had 

hoped, he therefore wrote to me on the 13th Feb., 1843, as follows :— 


*‘ Dear Sir,—On reperusing your two letters, and reflecting not only upon their 
contents but their extraordinary tone and general style, which I do not think you 
have any occasion to use towards me, I cannot consistently with my own feelings 
discuss the subjects of.them any further. The first I did reply to, supposing 
you were under some temporary and unnecessary excitement ; but as your se- 
cond was couched in a similar strain, I must beg to decline any further observa- 
tions.—I shall, however, ask a friend to endeavour to effect some equitable ar- 
rangement with you in relation to the Annual, and shall enclose to him your two 
letters as they contain your statement of the case.—In reference to Dr. F 
I have only to say that he is fully able to answer for himself. I have informed 
him of your complaints, but that need not Frisbee you from taking any steps 
you may deem necessary.—As you appear so dissatisfied with your arrangements 
with me, I beg to state that you are not bound to remain longer than you please, 
and if you feel desirous of withdrawing your services, I beg you will do so, only 
give me some two or three days notice thereof. : 

“Your ob’t serv't, Joun S: Bartvett.” 


On the 18th February there appeared in The Albion the followin raph, 
forwarded by Dr. Bartlett from filadelphia, for the purpose of ee Ny he 
Editor and Proprietor of ‘The Albion begs permission to state to his readers that 
he is rapidly recovering from his long, severe, and painful illness, and is anima- 
ted with the gratifying hope that he will be sufficiently restored to resume his 
duties at the m a week or two.” 

{ ~~ observe here that there is no denying the fact that the last two letters 
to Dr. Bartlett, which I have given above, were written under warmer feelings 
of emotion than usual, and were expressed in stronger terins than it is my cus- 
tom to use. A variety of circumstances had overruled me to this ; for, besides} 
the matter of Dr. F—— and the shabby business of the Albion Gallery demand, 


of the—mistake! Qh fie, fie! to reproach me with overlooking so broad a spe- 
cimen of bad grammar and style ;—:me, who have weekly, for so many years, 
been actually the corrector of your errors and style! Weekly and for years !—I in- 
tend to give proof and specimen of this before I conclude. 

These circumstances, and many others of a similar nature, particularly one 
more, on which I dare hardly trust myself even to think, certainly unsettled the 
equanimity of my temper and I wrote in language somewhat approaching to the 
state of my feelings. At length a gentleman called, as Dr. Bartlett had ad- 
vised me, to take steps as to a settlement of the demand for the Albion Gallery. 
The following, being a copy of a letter which I forwarded to Dr. B. inclosing a 
note from Mr. Willis which I also forwarded, will explain the nature of the in- 


terview. 
Feb. 24, 1843. 

Dear Sir,—Mr. J. called on me yesterday morning, in order to see the 
Annual and ‘“ make up his mind” respecting it ; but stated that he did not con- 
sider himself competent to judge finally thereon. He said he should write you 
on the subject, but advised me to get the opinion of some one conversant in 
such matters and forward it to you. He said he held my letters, from you, or 
rather I asked him and he answered in the affirmative. Accordingly as I wished 
to have the judgment, if possible, from a friend of your own, T weits to Mr. 
Willis, though not of his acquaintance, but knowing that you are, roe mn | 
him to examine the matter, and sent him a copy for his inspection. I receive 
his answer in the course of yesterday, which answer I transmit to you, all but 
the blank envelope. 

When I informed you of the urgent necessity I was under for pecuniary help 
on account of the note due by me, it was no exaggeration ; I shewed the notice 
to Mr. Trehern, and when I found he had no authority to help me I was obliged 
to go forth to borrow the money. Fortunately I succeeded and then J shewed 
him the redeemed note itself. But the repayment of that loan distresses me 
greatly, and whai is worse, neither my family nor myself have the necessary fuel 
nor clothing. I have therefore to infreat you will please to give some order in 
the case, for our wants are most urgent. 

I hear that Brough is in the city, having come over in the Acadia, but I have 
not seen him. I am told that he has left the profession, and has become an agent 
for some commercial house, and is proceeding to New Orleans. 

I remain your's Dear Sir, very faithiully, A. D. P. 
(COPY OF LETTER FROM N P. WILLIS, ESQ.) 
Feb, 23, 1843. 

My Dear Sir,—I have looked through the Albion Annual as you requested 
and examined the letter-press which I consider a laborivus job most adinirably 
well done. You wish me to say what I should consider such a job worth. Com- 
paring it with what I know of the prices of literary work, I should say that ac- 
cording to the reputation of the writer, the compensation should vary from two 
hundred to five hundred dollars. I have been repeatedly paid a thousand dol- 
lars for a less amount of matter in the Serial Scenery works of England, but I 
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was the least, reasonable sum for which this work could, leaving out my emoluments for * The Emigrant and Old Countryman,” which 

sey Your's very sincerely, N. P. Wittts. | were sufficiently hard-earned, | began with The Albion at? four and concluded 
A. D. Paterson, Esq. ||at fifteen dollars per week, and the average of my receipts from that we in 

It is humiliating, though not dishonorable, to be obliged to expose the pecu-| six years and a half, was just none dollars per week ; in the course of which time 
niary difficulties with which I had to struggle, but the vindication I am now at- |! never neglected or omitted Dr. Bartlett's business for an instant ; I never had 
a complaint from him by word, letter, or message ; I always did at least double 


i Id be i lete without it. I also asked the opinion of Park: 
Decay ie ee apihipe : |jof that which I contracted to do ; and, as for its being “ well paid for,” I assert, 


jam , ev of my labours on the Albion Gallery, and he re- 

saetinten Adame ae cae same effect as that which ve written by |—and his own cash-book shall be my evidence,—that for more than two years 
Mr. Willis. From the moment that Dr. Bartlett received the letter last alluded jof the latest part of my services, I could never gel a week's salary in one pay- 
to, he ceased altogether to communicate with me. I waited, however, many ment. I do not say did not, but could not! I have reevived it at twice, more 
days, until at length I felt assured that some move was under consideration, commonly at thrice, or even four times ; in short, I have had to inake applica- 
and as it was necessary to look very closely after one whose entire life is that of |tions for it from six to ten times a-week, and receive it in paltry driblets as I 
a fox, Mr. Garvin and myself began to deliberate upon our position, That we jcould. In short, I earned the money in the trouble of procuring it. If these 
had incurred his never-dying enmity we were aware; experience, and Dr. thmgs be trae—and I challenge contradiction—what becomes of “ handsome 
Bartlett's own assertion, had made me cognisant of that. We therefore agreed) salary ” and “well paid !” Nevertheless, it is bruited abroad that I received 
to try our fortune together, and, the very moment our ap gp agg | een per annum. Absurd! To sup on Dr. Bartlett would give such a 

nication to the public on the subject, 1 remuneration, were it even to an angel scribe ! 
The paragraph which forms states that during the last three months 


intimati which the following is a verbatim co to Dr.) 
which I had the charge of ‘The Albion, “ the office received more complaints 
COPY OF NOTICE TO DR. BARTLETT, jand sustained more losses” than “in any previous three years.” Now this is 
* Dear Sir,—Having a desire to try whether I cannot turn my time and) very covertly expressed, and is not directly an accusation against me, never- 
labours in some direction that may be more advantageous to myself and |theless, taken with the context, it points too closely at me to be passed by, un- 
family than as I am at present, I beg leave to intimate to you that m- regarded. That the office sustained losses | can very easily believe, but that 
tention. My hesitation to take such a step is of course materially lessened it sustained any, even to the tithe of a hair, through me, I utterly deny, and 


since the receipt of your last, which places me at liberty to alter my position’ challenge Dr. Bartlett to the proof. That there might be complaints I can also 
believe, aud indeed I have some reason to suppose there were ; but if so, they — 


have been done. 


without the apprehension of its being a matter of inconvenience to you Per- | 


mit me, however, to say that I am willing to go on doing my best for your ser- 
vice for a continuance that may enable you without hurry to supply my place, 
though that cannot be an affair of much difficulty. 


ill you please to reply to this at your early convenience, stating the pro- | 


bable length of time that you may continue to wish my services, that I may 


take measures accordingly for my future proceedings? f 


I remain, Dear Sir, yours very obediently, 
4. BF. 


New York, March 11, 1843. 

To Dr. J. S. Bartlett, Philadelphia. 

My readers will see that this is dated nearly a month after he had told me by, 
letter that I was at perfect liberty to withdraw my services, three weeks after, 
he had notified to the public that he was coming home, recovered, and fire 
weeks after he had told me that he hoped to be at home on the following week.: 
To this last letter of mine he did not vouchsafe any reply. He came home im- 
mediately, however, and, after keeping me a week in suspense, I received a 
verbal message, through his book-keeper, to the effect that “he had no clan) 
whatever on either me or Mr. Garvin, that our engagements were but from 
week to week, consequently a week's warning was sufficient between us, on) 
giving which we were at liberty to go where we pleased ; he wanted no favours, 
nor would he ask any.” I believe that these were nearly the exact terms of, 
that remarkable message : 

As I would not let him, nor the public through him, suppose that I would 
take him at a disadvantage, and leave him in the lurch, I immediately wrote a 
reply to his contemptuous message, as follows :-— 

Dear Sir,—I received a communication from you, through your book-keeper, 
on Saturday, in reply to my last letter, addressed to you at Philadelphia.| 
Without desiring me to retire, it gives me liberty to do so, by giving a week's! 
notice. Now, in order to set the matter at rest, permit me to say that I shall, 
be willing tocontinue my duties onthe Albion until the 22d day of April next, 


unless it is your desire that I withdraw sooner; my present preparations for | 


my new labours allowing me ample time to attend as usual to your business, 
but I should be glad to know your pleasure thereon without delay. j 


I have never had a thought that you wished “a favour ™ at my hands, and J | 
beg you to consider the above as a courtesy which is strictly your due,—that | 


were directly against Dr. Bartlett himself, against his own acts and deeds ; 

utterly and distinctly deny that there was even a solilary one attributable to me 
or to faults of mine, and again challenge him to the proof. T had been long 
‘aware that Dr. Bartlett was extremely chary of praise or expression of satisfac- 


|tion, probably from the fear that it might tend to neutralize contingent harsh re- 
‘flection ; at the beginning of the present year, however, secing that matters 
were tending to a rupture, I determined to extract from him, if possible, an 
expression of approbation. It was a hard task, but I accomplished it ; but it is 
of a nature and date which are of immense importance in destroying the impu- 
tation of “losses” and “complaints” against me, if any such were intended 
in the ambiguous passage to which I alluded above. The manner of it was 
‘this ; I wrote to ask how he liked The Albion since he left New York, and re- 
iceived for answer that * it looked well.” This reply, in fact, amounted to 
nothing, so I wrote again stating in effect that it was the quality of the matter 
jon which I wished my oe his sentiments. His reply, which was in the middle 
lof January, 1843, was as follows (1 copy from the original, which is before 
me) :— 

“ Dear Sir,—Your's by Bardsley I received this morning. I said The Al- 
‘bion looked well because | was then too ill to read it; but in saying it “ looked 
jwell”’ I did not refer specially to the types, but to the headings, titles, and 
‘subjects of the different articles. I looked at it afterwards aud found it a good 
jpaper all through, though in truth my strength does not enable me to read the 
articles in detail except a few of the promment ones. You must do your best, 
(for T can give you but little help just now, and when I see any thing to com- 
lplain of Twill tell yu.’ The last italics are mine, to point attention to the 
jpassage. My readers will please to observe that two of those important “ three 
months ” were then gone by ; our dissensions were at hand, and I put it to him 
now whether either before or after the writing of that passage he ever made even 
the shadow of a complaint that | had caused him losses or produced dissatisfac- 
tion, If he can shew this, let him do it ;—if he cannot, it is scandalous, infa- 
|mous, unprincipled, ungrateful to throw obloquy upon the man who assumed 
the duties of the principal editor whilst he had to perform his own also, who did 
it without a shilling of reward, and never received one solitary expression of vo- 


jluntary thanks or approval for it ! 
I believe that I have now disposed of all the personal reflections 


d ance wi for the performance of such duties as'| 
vou may bo able to without hutty Ser tho'perta *|jand remarks made on me in the paragraph of the 8th April; before I comment 


have thus far devolved upon me. 
The favour of an early reply will oblige 


on that paragraph itself, however, | must allude to a transaction which took 
place before the article was published, and also to a misrepresentation to which 


Sir, faithfully, 
113 Hudson St., March 20th we D. (|Dr. Bartlett and his book-keeper steadily and pertinaciously adhered. There is 
os Ss Bartlett “ a gentleman in this city to whom | have long been indebted for a series of 
‘lkindnesses which money is unable to repay. As a sort of acknowledgment that 


To this no answer was returned until the ensuing Friday, when, upon com- 
ing to the office to prepare the paper for next day's issue, the bock-keeper de- 
livered to me another verbal message to this effect, that “as I had thought) 
proper to oppose him, whilst receiving his money, I must see the necessity of! 
retiring from the Albion office instantly. Further, the book-keeper was mn-| 
structed to inform me that Dr. Bartlett had determined not to pay my demand) 
for the Albion Gallery, and that if I chose to persevere in that demand I must} 
make it through the courts of law.’’ T’hes message also is nearly verbatim, and, 
with the exception of the Albion Gallery matter, is precisely that which was 
given to Mr. Garvin on the following day (Saturday) after the business of the 

rwas completed. I merely said in reply, “ Give my compliments to Dr. | 


the sense of it remained in my bosom, I desired to send him weekly a copy of 
The Albion, and I mentioned my wish at the office. It was no great boon, as 
the actual expense was vot five shillings per annum ; it was no great privi 
considering my position there ; and it was the only privilege I had asked im t 
course of my career there. Well, this began on the 15th of Dee., 1839, and in all 
the reckonings from that time up to March, 1843, it was never counted in as 
against me; | therefore concluded that this solitary privilege, which was no se- 
cret, all open and well understood, was accorded to me. This is the transac- 
tron alluded to, the sequel of which I shall give presently. The misrepresenta- 
{von consists in this ; mm my demand for the Albion Gallery the other party per- 
sisted in considering it as for “ writing the letter-press” only ; now my demand 


Bartlett, and tell him that J will.” On the 27th of March, and not till then, we! 
made public our prospectus and advertisement of the new undertaking called ‘Tae 
ANGLO AMERICAN. 

In one instance only has the paragraph which forms my text done more than) 
justice to the extent of my labours ; but that extension is an unenviable one, 
and on that, as well as on every candid consideration, I repudiate it. For some 
time, and “long, long ago,” I had charge of the literary notices ; but as all the) 
copies of works seut for notice were required by the worthy Dr. Bartlett ** for his) 
family ’—his own expression—the office was taken from me; and I have to 
beg that ihe “ We are indebted,” and “ We have to acknowledge,” of a 
days, may not be laid to my charge. Finally, on this part of the text, there is) 
really one reason why Dr. Bartlett should not willingly extend his confidence in, 
my judgment in a particular department of his paper. It is this ; my views in 
politics differ from his in some respects. He knew this; in fact, it was the! 


was for a great deal of labour besides, in getting it brought out, and which cost 
me exceeding trouble and vexation both by night and by day. I received from 
Dr. Bartlett himself no fewer than ten letters touching the subject ; and this 
could hardly be needed to one who had only the letter-press to write, with 
which also I was known and acknowledged to be eMart 5 My demand was 
for the writing and the editorial labours and responsibilities, and Dr. Bartlett 
has unwittingly given both the full meed of approbation in the manner he has 
worded his advertisements for the sale of the work. 

Now, the sequel of all this. Before I had seriously thought how I should 
proceed to recover the amount of my demand, which had been so abruptly re- 
fused, I received a letter from the book-keeper of The Albion, of whieh the fok 
lowing 1s a copy :— 

“Dear Sir,—Inclosed I beg to hand you the amount of subseriptions, &c., 
and the balance in cash of your demand for writing the letter-press of the Albion 


i in the beginning of this narrative ;) erp 
cause of our coming together, as I mentioned in the beginning is narrative Gallery, and I shall be obliged by your returning me a receipt in full forthwith.” 


and therefore I could only write editorials on public subjects when they hap- 
pened to be upon neutral grounds, or, if on party matters, under fis directions, 


and for which he was responsible. 
I invite my readers te pause here while I ask them a question or two. Have; 


Have my labours in The Albion indeed been of that confined and inferior na-~ 
ture which it intimates! Has no further “confidence in his (my) judgment 
been “ willingly extended?” Is there in reality any imputation on my * good) 
feeling, good taste, and honour,” in my manner of leaving 
gaging myself in other avocations! 
borrowed capital?” Shame, shame on the man who can thus repudiate, dis~ 


tort, and depreciate willing labours! | 
Iam said to have drawn from The Albion “a handsome salary ;” now, 


Am I “ trading in literary fame on a)/The Albion Gallery. 
June of the present year—the other half ycar was “ too bad,” —and paid the rest 


Dated April 7, 1843. 
In the name of all that is liberal and gracious, what kind of items does the 
reader think I found in this account, among some others which were correct 


i If of ch “reflected light,” as the h would refer?||enough? I found the following, viz., the demand of the full expenses respect- 
ing The Dramatic Mercury, to which I have before alluded ; a demand of four 


years subscription to The Albion, at six dollars per annum, a that which I 
gave to my kind friend above alluded to, and charged up to next December ; aiid 


The Albion and en-//ademand for the value of my own solitary editorral copy of my own writing— 


I caused the demand for the subscription to be reduced to 


wi hout a remonstrance. The bill and receipt are now before me. ‘This m ; 
mous transaction took place on the 7th April, 1843, as just stated, and next day 
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out came Tne Paracraru,—of which, on my soul, I believe Dr. Bartlett would 
willingly give two thousand dollars if it could be consigned to utter oblivion. 

When I found it necessary to my own peace to take measures for withdraw- 
ing from my labours in the office of The Albion, I endeavoured to do so with 
the strictest regard to the convenience of Dr. Bartlett, its proprietor, and | 
think I have given evidence of that endeavour ; though in some measure aware 
of his disposition, and peculiar modes of viewing the actions of those who 
come into collision with him, I flattered myself that I had adopted a course 
which malice itself could not distort, and which would enable me to pursue a 
distinct path without exciting enmity or calumny on the part of any one. With 
regard to the former of these two feelings I was quickly undeceived by the 
manner in which the notice of my intention was acted upon by Dr. Bartlett, as 
I have deseribed, and as for the latter, the intemperate and ill-advised paragraph 
which appeared in the Albion on the 8th of April last, taught me that I must 
expect a portion of that also. My first feeling on reading that paragraph was 
undoubtedly that of strong indignation ; and my first impulse was that of seek- 
ing legal redress ; but I was advised and restrained by a gentleman, who in 
that instance, as in others, was a true friend to us both. his first insult was 
speedily followed by another, which occurred at the Anniversary Festival of 
St. George's Society, and which, m order that all things appertaining to it 
should be in worthy keeping, was smothered up in the insulter’s bosom until 
my departure from the room; shortly after my back was turned it was blurted 
out with an impetuosity which defied restraint, sweeping in its train invidious 
reflection upon a highly honourable friend of mine, who resented the affront 
upon the spot, and towards whom the insulter found it expedient the next day 
to eat his words. Again I turned my thoughts towards legal redress, and again, 
at the interposition of the excellent and peace-making gentleman first alluded 
to, I was persuaded to let the matter pass by ; one reason being that * the in- 
sulting person would assuredly see ae outrageous was his behaviour; and 
another, that legal or even paper warfare was better let alone.” From that time 
I resolved on a different mode of answering the contemptuous reflections con- 
tained in the paragraph of the 8th April ; this J trusted to do by my manner of 
conducting The Anglo American, and by submitting my editorial writing to the 
judgment of the public. In doing this J could not “be shining by a borrowed 

ight,” and as I had never had the presumption to lay claim to extraordinary 
brilliancy, I trusted that my glimmerings would be permitted to find a place 
among the smaller luminaries fat exist At least this seemed plain, that, if ] were 
really so inane it was unnecessary to inveigh against me, as that inanity would 
of itself sink me into oblivion ; and on the other hand, if I could keep the posi- 
tion to which I aspired, the attempt to underrate me would fall harmless if not 
react. 

That Tue Ancio American has now been long enough before the public to 
enable readers to ascertain whether | can write an editorial paragraph without 
receiving the heads and hints from Dr. Bartlett, is one reason why I come for- 
ward with this appeal ; that I still hear of myself and Mr. Garvin being branded 
with the term conspirators, and other more brutal epithets, and that I know of 
secret endeavours to ruin our young enterprise, are other and still stronger rea- 
sons for stepping forward. Other urgent motives | have also, wrich do not be- 
long to this vendication,but which will form matter of my address should I be driven 
to accuse. 

Inmight here bring my present address to a conclusion, but I stated myseli 
as the habitual corrector of Dr. Bartlett's grammatical and other errors, and pro- 
mised to give “‘ proof and specimen” of it. [ shall take the paragraph itself} 
for the “ proof,” because upon such an occasion he was bound to put forth his 
best ; and I offer my correction of it as the ‘‘ specimen ”—not of the manner in 
which I shewed him his error, but—of the alterations which it frequently fell to 
me to make. If my anticipations prove true, I think my readers will say I was 
worth all he paid me, were 1t only for being “dry nurse ” to his authorship. 

The paragraph commences by calling THe Aneto American as a herma- 
phrodite title. If so, then by parity of reason every one who claims to be an 
Anglo-Saxon, an Anglo-Dane, an Anglo-Norman, or any other conjoint appella- 
tion, is a hermaphrodite. I know not what claun the author of that passage 
makes for himself, but whether it be that of Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Indian, or 
Anglo-African, in any such case he is by his own shewing a hermaphrodite. 
Let him make the best he can of his theory ; I am content with the title of the 
paper, and am not yet persuaded that there is much of an old-womanish charac- 
ter about it. He next makes a sapient allusion to its cognomen. What is its 
cognomen, for we have not yet heard it, nor has he vouchsaled to give it utter- 
ance? If Tue Anco American be the ¢itle of the paper, what is its cogno- 
men? If Tux Aneto American be the cognomen of the paper, what ‘is its 
title? The writer of the paragraph does not understand the meaning of the 
word, and therefore I will endeavour to explain it to him, by one or two sup- 
posed positions. Suppose—mind I only say suppose—that the editor of ‘The 
Albion were much in the habit of telling his readers, after an event had oc- 
curred, that he had prognosticated it, and that at length it should bring upon 
him, in derision, the title of Proruet, then “The Prophet’? would in 
such case be the cognomen of the Editor of The Albion. ‘lhis, however, is 
but a comic position, and I wish to make my definition complete under every 
circumstance. Suppose then—again, mind I osly say suppose—that the Editor 
of the Albion were a man having the disposition and habit of carrying out deadly 
enmity through all the channels in which it could run, against persons whom he 
deemed offensive to him, and suppose this characteristic at length became so 
marked that people applied to him the term “ Malvolio,’’ then Mal- 
volio would be the cognomen of the Editor of the Aibion. I am not aware 
that Tne ANcLo Amgricsn has yet reached the dignity of a coguomen either 
of a derisive or a detestable nature ; and to speak truth, I am not ambitious of 
such an honour. 

The scholar-like writer of The Paragraph proceeds to animadvert ou my 
“ performances with ‘The Albion.” | beg to state that I never performed with 
that Journal, but have certainly performed in it. He afterwards states that 
“ During the last three months, however, while sick in Philadelphia, the edito- 
rial department generally fell upon him.’ Now I was never sick in Philadel- 

ia. The meanings of these two es can of course be guessed at, but 
what shall we say of the style-—But enough of this; the errors are of no 
- consequence, but a practised editor, of education, should be ashamed of 
m. 


For the present then I have done, and hope that ny Vindication has been 
as complete,—as I feel assured it is unanswerable. [ am aware that | 
owe an apology to my readers for taking up so much of their time, and space 
in their coluans, but confident in their impartiality, and believing that they 
will never begrudge the opportunity to any one who has been grossly assailed 
and outraged, to defend himself and establish himself in the position to which 
he thinks he has a right, I trust to their indulgence, and assure them that J shall 


The Anglo American. 


strive to avoid obtrusion of this kind as much as possible, 


TWO VISITS TO WESTMINSTER HALL. 
BY MRS. 8S. C. HALL. 

Our first visit to the cartoons was on the day of the private view, and, know- 
ing how many opportunities we should have for inspecting them, we were more 
anxious to ascertain how the exhibition was received and appreciated, and what 
impression it made upon the critics and connoisseurs, than to think and judge of 
the merits of the respective drawings. The sun was shining brightly, and Pa- 
lace Yard was filled with equipages,—such as London may show against the 
world. The old hall, as we entered, had an astonished look, as if surprised 
into something new and extraordinary—something quite different from what it 
had been accustomed to. Numbers of well-dressed individuals (and there were 
none others), did not seem quite to understand what it was they came to see ; 
and looked up and then down, the double avenue of cartoons, as if some mighty 
spirits from the old world of art had taken Westminster Hall by storm : people 
had seen the cartoons at Hampton Court, and perhaps had heard “ German 
talk ” of cartoons, and many had seen cartoons abroad ; but no one seemed to 
anticipate that there were heads among us to conceive, and hands to execute, 
cartoons of the heroic size, fit, not only to be seen, but to command attention, 
and excite astonishment. As the visitors on that day belonged to a class in so- 
ciety too well bred to whisper, their observations were made aloud ; and certainly 
nine out of ten expressed the warmest satisfaction at the exhibition. There was 
a feeling of “ See what Young England can do when it has a chance of triumph !” 
Bright eyes looked brighter, as they guessed who the artists were ; and some 
sad eyes, worn out by hard and heavy labour, said in their own language, * If 
[had had such a chance as this im my first days, I should not so often have 
looked down to the end of all thmgs.” Nobles, and artists, and critics, and h- 
terary men and women, promenaded the hall during the entire day. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Westminster were there at an early hour, 
paying attention to each drawing, and again and again revisiting those which 
they most admired. There was Mrs. Norton, beautiful beyond all painting, her 
large sleepy eyes brightened by the wit of Rogers, and the interest she took for 
a moment either in the spectacle or the spectators. ‘There was Mrs. Jameson, 
whose clear, careful, industrious mind has enriched our literature, while making 
us better acquainted with art—keen at discovering perfections, aud more mer- 
ciful than usual to the many imperfections that glared about her. There was 
Mrs. Opie, the widow of a master in his art, who associated with Reynolds, and 


|West, the fiery Barry, and the dreamy Blake,—we have met her in the library 
lof Cuvier, and the simple but crowded salon of Lafayette—one, who of the 


past is still with the present, and who joys in the excellence she has heart and 
feeling to appreciate. There was the poet Milman; and the one great actor, 
who has never worn breast-plate brighter than his own honour—the drama s 
hope, almost the drama‘s victim, treading the hall, and generously proud to 
see that one art, at all events, has at last received fair play in England. 

There, remarkable amongst a thousand, was the pale acute face of Lord John 
Russell, whose noble brow seems to contain a sufficient quantity of brain for six 
strong men. It was curious to glance from his to Mr. Hulme’s solid and accu- 
rate features, and then at the Duke of Sutherland’s clear, calm, aristocratic out- 
line, or Mr. Wyse’s earnest and eloquent face, speaking without the aid of 
words. ‘The President's Irish voice, Irish without brogue, caught our ear; but 
in turning to look for him we saw Maclise, wandering from point to point, too 


jlazy to take the trouble to condemn, but never too lazy to approve what is wor- 


thy ; there was Leslie, down-looking, smiling at his own or other’s fancies ; and 
Uwins, with his clear eye and accomplished mind ; Etty, whose heart is as great 
as his head ; and Wyon, whose native gentleness and powerful art moulds the 
hard metal into grace and softness. All the art-patrons, too, were congregated, 
and the art-strength of young England—men whose pictures had seldom been 
appreciated, because so seldom hung to be seen ; but whose powers now had 
been acknowledged by the best judges in the land; how proud they looked, 
those young ones, keeping down that pride, too, with an assumed modesty. 

Our next visit to the cartoons was made with a design to inspect them ; and, 
moreover, we were anxious to see how the people behaved on the “ free days.” 
We drove to the gate of the hall about four o'clock on Wednesday, the third 
day of the * free list ;” the gate was shut, the crowd within, the policeman said, 
“‘ was so great that he would admit no more until it lessened ; there was no moy- 
ing within.” We took our place, resolved to take our turn, and certainly it was 
a “motley” throng; carriages of various degrees continued to set down 
*‘company,”’ while **the people ” increased rapidly ; the birds, whose nests 
have been made from time immemorial in the cornices and frieze-work of the 
building, anxiously hovered above the heads of the restless crowd, screaming 
and twittering as if they feared some assault was meditated on themselves. At 
last the gates are opened; on we rush! Why will not people wait? and yet 
the crush and the selfishness of a crowd were surely not developed as strikingly 
as on a benefit night at the opera : one rough unshorn artisan ‘‘ begged pardon” 
of a lady whom he pushed against ; and though all tried to get in, they did not 
wish to elbow or cject each other. It was really delightful to witness the pause 
after the rush,—to see the interest evinced by ‘the people” in the exhibition. 
The hall was still so densely crowded, that we wondered we were admitted so 
soon ; there was no loud talking, no valgarity ; we did not hear a single expres- 
sion to give pain. Children sometimes cried, and once when a little urchin 
made a great noise, his mother lifted him up, and pointing to Haydon’s “ Sa- 
tan,” said, “ there’s the black gentleman, he'll come and take you.” “ No,” 
answered the urchin, kicking more violently than ever, ‘ he ain't black, he’s 
gray like.” Another woman expressed her indignation, that Lady Jane Grey 
should have been permitted to see the headless body of her husband ; and ad- 
dressing a companion said, ‘* it wag wicked to make a picture of it, it was too 
melancholy for a picture :”* the woman was of the lowest class, her bonnet flat- 
tened by the pressure of many a load, and her hands ridged with labour, yet 
when she turned away, there were tears in her eyes. Scores of the humbler 
classes were peeping over the shoulders of those wealthy enough to possess a 
catalogue, anxious to read the subjects of the pictures ; and much did we regret 
that a sheet catalogue which could be sold for a penny had not been 
‘been prepared, so that the class evidently so desiruus of information might 
|have been able to take a memento of the first free national exhibition to their 
humble homes. For ourselves we auticipate the best results from such a source 
of pleasure and instruction beimg opened to the lower class, from whom we have 
hitherto shut out every thing that could civilise and improve—and yet we com- 
plain of their want of refinement. It was only as far back as the year 1818, 
that Sir George Beaumont commenced an ‘‘agitation’’ in favour of the national 

allery for paintings. ‘This noble and delicately-minded man urged on the late 
rd Dover to propose the idea to the house of commons, coming forward with 
the inducemeyt, “ I will give my own pictures to the nation as soon as there is 
a proper place for their reception.” Lord Liverpool favoured the proposal, but 
shook his head at the expense. Lord Farnborough, the Earl of Aberdeen, and 
the regent, approved, and yet it was considered a dangerous experiment. Go- 


vernment has Jways been slow to encourage any power except * the political” 
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and the warlike in England ; but the death of Mr. Angerstein, and a dread that 
some foreign power might take possession of the collection, quickened the 
tardy, and the Angerstein pictures became the nation’s property. ‘Twenty 
years have elapsed since this first great move ; the second has hung a specimen 
exhibition in the glorious old hall of Westminster, and given, not lords and com- 
mons only, but all classes and degrees, the power and the privilege of looking 
and learning. It is, in truth, a mighty move ; a recognition of a duty done to 
a people to provide them with rational amusement—to elevate them, not only in 
the moral, but the poetic scale—to lift them out of the mire of ignorance, of 
degraded tastes—and show them how they, as well as the higher born, may be 
proud, not only of our armies, our argosies, and our manufactures, but of our 
native art. ‘The police, whom we questioned as to the uniform conduct of the 
people, spoke of it in the warmest terms. “They have given us no trouble,” 
said one, “* except in trying to keep them out when the hall is to full, and the 
only plan is to shut the gate ; they take a long time, and examine every draw- 
ing, and go away, almost invariably, much pleased.” , 

We observed, on our first entrance, two men, certainly the dirtiest in the mul- 
titude. We imagined they had escaped from a tan-yard. One was tall and 


thin, with a very long neck, pallid face, and deep-set eager eyes; his friend) 


was little, and stupid. ‘The tall man would fold his arms over the short one’s 
sholders, as you do round a child's neck, and taking every figure of the car- 
toon separately, examine and describe it according to his own ideas to his frend ; 
and, getting sight of some fluttering catalogue, stretch over his crane-like neck, 
and gain as much information as he could of the subject. We never saw any 
thing like his eagerness to understand ; it made us quite forget his ** outward 
man.”” It would occupy much space to trace the various ways in which works 
of art influence those who look upon them; exercising a power over the mna- 
— and memory, which it is hardly possible to overrate ; educating the 

eart, and informing the mind, through the medium of the eye; they set the 
most striking point of history, or an event, at once before the observer, who is 
naturally led to desire, and consequently to obtain, more knowledge than he has 
hitherto possessed. A picture will make those think who never thought before. 
“Who was Lear?” we heard a woman inquire of her husband, as she pointed 
to Mr. Pickergill’s fine cartoon. “It’s played at the theatre,” was his reply ; 
“but the History of England tells all about that, and many other things here.” 
It is not too much to suppose that this trifling circumstance directed the young 
woman's to what, had she not seen the cartoons, she would never have thought 
of, and a new interest was awakened in her mind, a curiosity excited, which 
could be gratified at home, and keep her away from “ penny hops,” and public 
houses ; and let us remember that the humbler classes have few enjoy- 
ments—that it is not only the very low and the depraved who enter gin 

aces. 

mWe are convinced, that thousands would spend their one or two leisures 


hours in public exhibitions, in preference to public houses, if they had the pri-| 


vilege of doing so. The Scripture subjects, or, as they call them, “ Scripture 
pneces,” excited perhaps the most interest—all could understand the Adams 
and Eves, the Sampsuns, and angels ; eager eyes were directed towards them, 
and we observed one rough-looking man remove his hat whilst he stood opposite 
Hayden's *‘ Curse ;” the poor fellow was evidently compelled to do so by some 
immate feeling of veneration, which he was all the better for having had excited. 
Care must be taker. to present the best models to a people whose taste 1s to be 
formed—for on this much of the future depends ; if they acquire a false or im- 
pure taste, the fault will certainly rest with those who permit them to imbibe 
such; the work is well begun; viewing, perhaps, as we ought to do, the Na- 
tional Gallery as its commencement, we ought to say, well continued. We 
shall learn to depend more on ourselves now, in matters of art: and why 
should we not! Have we not had those whose very names are immortalities ! 
From the heap let us select one—Flaxman. Why, every head m the universe 
of art bows to the sound : and there were living and breathing with those very 
walls the other day, men who have done great, and will do greater things, and 
to whom we may look with confidence to establish and render immortal as any 
other—an English School of Art. 
— 


BLACK HUGH CAMPBELL. 


General Stewart, in his work on the Highland Regiments, presents a pleasing 


picture of the relation which existed, in those corps, between the officers and) 
men. ‘The former being generally the sons and other near relatives of the chiefs} 
and the latter the sons of the clansmen and tenantry, matters remained much on) 


the same footing between the parties as while the whole resided in their native 
glens. Regimental discipline was comparatively little regarded, bemg in fact 
superseded or rendered unnecessary by the devoted attachment of the soldiers 


to the officers, and their genuine anxiety to act a brave and honourable part in)| 


their military career. Animated by high feelings of affection and duty, the High- 
landers made excellent, though somewhat irregular, soldiers. It is lamentable 


to have to relate, that the government did not sufficiently appreciate the charac-|_ 


nder which they hae); 
|\shat was not one of your men?’ It was enough to drive the young hero m 


ter of these men, and often violated the eng ’ 
entered the militia and volunteer service, by draughting them into the line, and 
sending them to foreign stations. It was with reference to this custom, that the 
late Sir Ewen Cameron, head ofthe Camerons, broke one day in upon the Duke 
of York with the stormy defiance— You may tell your father to send us to 
(here he mentioned a very terrible place) ifhe likes—and we'll gang tu—but he 
daurna dhraft us !’’—a defiance not altogether without some serious meaning, 
when we remember that Ewen’s uncle was one of afew who, not many years 
before, had shook the British throne. Withall the fine sentiments which ex- 
isted between the officers and men, it could not nevertheless be, but that some- 
times most unmilitarylike proceedings would take place in the Highland corps ; 
and one of these it is now our purpose to relate. ' 
Old Campbell of G . in Argyllshire, had sent so many sons as captains 


into the army, cach attended by a company of his clansmen, that his territory | 


had become almost depopulated. Under these circumstances, when his youngest 
son came from college, he thought of devoti 
but just at this juncture the American war broke out ; a fresh call was made 
upon the Highlands, and the laird, making a desparate effort, was able to raise 
one other company, which he sent with the young manto take its place in a 
fencible corps posted in a town upon the borders of the low country. 

The raising and constitution of this company, which gave so much joy to the 
old heart of the father, hurled a corresponding mass of confusion on the young 
head of the son. The latter discovered, when rather late, that even at home, 
in those stirring times, there was something more intricate in the study of the 
art of war than the p!easant dream of love and idleness, which he had fancied! 
to form the * be all” and the “ end all” of a military life. 
fortification and tactics were hard indeed inthe initiation. But these were trivial 
to the perplexities arising from the Highland habits of his men. Being natut- 


~ ally looked upon as responsible for their conduct, some of the notions on which 


they acted proved equally prejudical to his peace and patience. Amongst 
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maps to some peaceful profession ; 


The mysteries of) “ 
entire force of lis lungs, he vociferated, “ idiot ! did I not tell you--iiugh 


other things, their contempt for strict discipline was only paralleled by their dis- 
‘like to striet attendance. ‘They seemed to have entered the service on the sin- 
gle understanding of obtaining “ leave of absence” wheneverthey pleased ; 
and “leave of absence” they would have. Shamus o° ta muckle mouth, for 
instance, had suddenly got notice that divers of his wedders had gone a wool- 
\gathering for themselves, *‘ and, to be shurely, how could he stay?” Evan 
Mohr had “ ta pit up ta sheillin’ for his nainsell’s wife, and her wife's bhairns, 
and it was oupossible she could bhide !” After this fashion, the young laird 
‘soon found it a moral impossibility to get more than a tithe of his Highlanders 
‘to render his Majesty simultaneous service. Ere long, therefore. he was fain 
‘to issue, through his favourite sergeant, positive injunctions against even the 
making of applications for furlough, except on great emergencies. The men, 
then, we believe, resorted to the sunple expedient termed * French leave.” 
Another source of the young chief’s distractions, but one which he conveni- 
lently devolved on his subordinates, arose from the difficulty of distinguishin 
‘amongst the Campbells those whose Christian names chanced to corros . 
'Without some device, the predominant patronymic “ Hugh,” whieh oo 
the men themselves (who could have specified to the splinter of a hairsbreadth 
ithe relationship of each to the other) was no source of inconvenience, would 
have led, in the muster-roll, to unutterable confusion. Every day, therefore, 
las the drill-sergeant arrived at the any Haugh Campbells, of all shapes and 
dimensions, arranged on parade, he simply supplied an affix or perfix, with the 
‘tacit assent of the parties concerned. ‘The most obvious epithets came first, 
isuch as Muckle Hugh Cammel” and Little Hugh Cammel,” Red Hugh 
\Cammel,” “* Black Hugh Cammel,” and “ Brown Hugh Cammel,” and so on 
‘through every hue in creation, until the wit of man could name no more ; 
‘then the indefatigable sergeant would sink his sonorous voice ashe entered on 
jtha more common place soubriquets of “ Hugh Cammell, numer wan,” “ Hugh 
‘Cammetl, numirer twa,” till the end of the chapter. These refinements were 
utterly lost on the captain, who deemed the precious distinetions to be distinc- 
‘tions without a difference. Some people were malicious enough, however, to 
lattribute his perplexities, his obtuseness, and air of apathy in his demeanour, to 
jan innocent young lady dwelling near the barracks. 

| In consequence of the interdict laid on the demands for furlough, a keen com- 
petition arose amongst the men for the favour of their superiors. ‘They hoped 
‘that, by standing well there, they might possibly have the order occasionally re- 
‘axed in their behalf, or at least have their irregularities more lightly considered. 
Amongst those who adopted this policy, none was more zealous in as 
than the individual who had been specified as Little Hugh Campbell. 

light active figure of this man had drawn, on more than one occasion, an enco- 
imrum from the lips of the captain, whose mind was probably resting on a sub- 
ject for softer praise. The rule against applying for furlough was not only sus- 
'|pended in favour of this person, known to the eaptain, in his indifference to the 
distinetions of the muster roll, simply as Haugh Campbell ; but he was to have 
‘hts reasonable desires, in that respect, as soon as asked. 

Little Hugh Campbell was not long master of the knowledge of this favour, 
when he availed himself of it. Inspired by the conviction of its being the proud 
jreward of merit, he was returning one evening, in eager haste to be once more 
jat his post, from a hay cutting, the scene whereof lay in the immediate vicinity 
lof quarters. Unhappy man that he was '—whom should he encountez but his 
lawful superior the captain, in full regimentals, with a dashing young lady hang- 
ug on either arm! ‘The captain had just been vaunting of the distinguished 
| appearance of his corps, especially of that section of t that owed fealty to his 
lofty house. Now, Little Hugh was im all respects, at this moment, the beau 
ideal ofa tatter-demalion. He was habited in a worn-out philabeg, whose longi- 
tudinal dimensions alone rendered it unfit for its office ; an old military coat, 
which looked only the more miserable from the gaiety of its original colour ; and 
he was, morcover, most admirably besmeared with the accumulated traces of 
imany a hot day’s haymaking, during which his person had never tasted ablution. 
|However much little Hugh might dread to face his captain in this atrocious 
plight, there was nothing for it but to offer the passing salute. Jtwas uot return- 
ed! The circumstance was one so unusual to Little Hugh, that it frightened 
‘him into furgettulness of his condition ; aud reflecting only on the possibility 
jof the captain’s conceiving him to have passed without the customary ceremony 
‘he judged it expedient to overtake him without delay ; which done he made no 
scraple of rendering assurance doubly sure, by tapping his superiors shoulder. 
|The captain turned abruptly at the intrusion, and Hugh, upon the instant, bent 
tus wretched body before him. ‘The captain had not been unmindful of his pre- 
‘vious obeisance in passing, with which he could, under the circumstances, have 
gladly dispensed. His conviction now was that the fellow before hin, whom he 
iully recognised, intended a deliberate insult. He raised his foot in vengeance 
fora kick ; but of this movement Little Hugh knew nothing. His duty (as he 
jconceived it to be) discharged, he had turned quickly away, unpressed with the 
reasonable behef that enough of him at that season might be quite as good as a 
feast. 

“* Bless me, Captain Campbell !” exclaimnd the ladies ina breath, “ a | 


| Disposing, therefore, of the fair ones as fast as etiquette would permit, and burn- 
lg with indignation, he sought the barracks. Instantly on reaching his apart- 
ments, he commanded the attendance of Sergeant Campbell. With accustom- 
‘ed promptitude, that athletic dignitary of the drill presented his muscular self 
vefore his officer. 

* Sergeant !”’ began the captain in a rage, “ Hagh Campbell was out of bar- 
racks to day 

“To be surely,” assented the sergeant—for many of the name had, to his 
jcertain knowledge, been strolling off duty ; and, aware that the individual 
identity of the precise person indicated would not be so easily setiled with the 
captain, he took refuge in this general acquiescence. 

“ Then,” responded the captain with vehemence, “ send him to the guard- 
‘house immediately 
To hear was to obey with the sergeant, when he know how. In this instance 
lhe had avoided Scylla, and fallen on Charybdis. He had avowed his knowlege 
of a fact of which he was ignorant, and now he was called upon to action his 


avowal. 

“ Please yer honour ed the sergeant ; but he stopped short, 
‘with a clear notion of being fairly detected, as his eye caught the look of min- 
gled astonishment and anger turned on hun by Captain Campbell. 
| “ Well, sir '” growled the captain. 
| And it please you, your worship,’ inquired the sergeant Ceprecatingly, 
whick of them ?” 
| “ Which of them ?” echoed the captain ma pet ; an] them, summoning the 


99, stam 


‘Campbell !” 
** But, please your honour,” persisted the sergeant, taking up the 


end 
jof the muster-rol! first, on a very shrewd surmise of the truth, “ was it Hugh 
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Cammel, numwer wan—or Hugh Cammel, numwer tea—or Hugh Cammel, 
numwer three—or Hugh Cammel, numwer fower ; or was it Muckle Hugh Cam- 
mal, yom honour, or Little Hugh Cammel, or Red Hugh Cammel, or Black 
Hugh Ca” 

‘* Stop !—stop there !” cried the captain, rising and pacing the apartment to 
soothe his ire, as the full recollection of his dingy bowing acquaintance rushed 
back on him with the cognomen “ black’’—stop there !—¢hat's the very man ! 
The black-hole, I think, will just suit the black rascal.” 

The sergeant woudered ; but it was none of his business ; he had played long 
enough with the lightening already. So, accompanied by a file of the guard, 
ne entered the barrack dormitory, for it was now late, with what dispatch he 
could ; and, sword in hand, he thundered forth the name of “ Black ya 
Cammell.” A second summons was necessary ere he was answered by the 
brief acknowledgement, “ She's here,’ vented in tones betokening both cha- 
grin and surprise. 

“ Black Hugh Campbell,” said the sergeant peremptorily, “‘ you're ordhered 
to the gaard-hous !” 

“* Faat ta teevil for wad she du wi’ me atta gaard-hous at sic atime o’ night!” 
~emonstrated Hugh. 

“ Black Hugh Cammell,” reiterated the sergeant, with mounting dignity, 
“* you are ordhered to the gaard-hous ; and you most shust go to the black-hole, 
because you are ordhered !’’ 

Remonstrance being fruitless, Black Hugh was lugged unwillingly away, 
and, half awake, and scarcely half dressed, was instantly immured in the ad- 
joining hermitage, familiarly known as the black-hole. It was not without 
abundance of Highland ejacalations, expressive of rage, that the honest fellow 
submitted to his unmerited fate. 

Days passed gloomily away, and Black Hugh Campbell appeared not amidst 
his comrades. No charge of any kind had been preferred against him ; but 
such was the awe with which the simple mountaineers regarded the commands 
of the son of their chief, that scarce a murmur arose in which the prisoner’s name 
was whispered. In faci, the captain, resolved upon punishment, but disinclin- 
ed, for reasons of his own, to prefer a regular charge, had made up his mind 
that the matter should rest where it was during his good will and pleasure ; and 
there it probably would have rested while the captain's pique endured, had not 
an accident disclosed the situation of the prisoner. 

An officious gentleman from the mess-room, having taken a fancy to visit the 
guard unseasonably, and purely for the pleasure of making the men turn out to 
salute him, caught them napping, as he expected. As certain dolorous sounds, 
however, were emanating from the prison hard by, curiosity induced him, before 
beginning to exercise his authority to listen to the voice of lamentatian. ‘This, 
as the reader may well conjecture, was the disconsolate wail of his friend, Black 
Hugh Campbell, who was mournfully haranguing the walls of his dungeon. As 
the officer listened, he thus proceeded with his soliloquy : 

“ Hoogh ! ta teevil o’ this can pe porn ; tare was ta first week tat ta captain 

an to ca’ her muckle Hugh Cammel, she was shust hawled awa tu ta ospital ! 
An’ syne anither week, be't reason be’t nane, an’ he ca’at her Hugh Cammel 
nummer wan, an’ sent her tu ta awkward squad! An’ syne she’s ordhered oot 
on guard, wi’ a’ her paggage, for Hugh Cammel nummer tia : an’ 

Who’s there ?” inquired the officer. 

“ Tare !,” cried the Celt, starting to his feet with surprise, and using the privi- 
lege of his country by answering one question with another ; ‘ Ay, to be sure- 
le, wha’s tare !” 

| say, who’s there '’' repeated the officer. 

“ An’ wha'd pe speirin’ !” rejoined Hugh. 

“ T ask you, sir—who you are ?” insisted the officer. 

“ Her nainsell—Plack Hugh Cammel,”” answered the prisoner subduedly, 
distinguishing the tones of authority. 

The officer knew the speaker very well. “ Why, Hugh, my lad,” said he, 
* you used to be a well-behaved soldier. How came you here '” 

“* She could na shust say ; ye see, she wasna shust telt.”” 

“ Told !” exclaimed the interrogator ; “not told | You surely knuw what 
you have been about ?” : 

“* Hoot,” cried the soldier, “ fa’at cud her nainsell peen poot—teevil a thing ; 
they shust clappit her here for shust naething !’, 

“ But—you had committed some offence. You had forgot yourself in some 
way or other. How long have you been here !” 

** Maybe twa days, maybe three ; unless she could tell, she udna snust say ; 
there’s na day free nicht here.” . it 

* This is very strange,” said the officer. “I must inquire into it.” At his 
back, aroused by the altercation, stood the guard as stiff as a row of lamp posts. 
He did not stay to rebuke them, for Black Hugh Campbell, although he subse- 
quently became the narrator of this story, was, it may be stated, a general fa- 
vourite. The officer, forthwith, sought the retreat of Sergeant Campbell, and 
roused that functionary from his blest repose. 4 

“ Sergeant ! you've got a man in the guard-house.” 

* Shurely—to be shurely,”’ said the sergeant dryly.” 

“ Black Hugh Campbell,” said the officer. 

“ Yes, and shurely,’’ said the sergeant. 

“ Now, I should like to know the charge on which he is confined,” observed! 
the officer. 

 Sharge !"’ ejaculated the sergeant with Highland sarcasm ; by ordhers of 
Captain Campbell.” 

* Very well,”’ replied the major, (for such was the officer's rank,) catching 
fire at the insolence of Captain Campbell’s factotum, the sergeant ; ** Captain 
Campbell certainly arrests his men upon public grounds. Show me to the cap- 
tain ; this affair appears mysterious.” 

Marshalled by the sturdy sergeant, and arrived in presence of Captain Camp- 
bell, the major began by apologising for the untimely nature of his visit, and 
bebe by detailing the circumstances that had occasioned it. 

The captain perceived that the hour for concealment of the offence for which 
he intended Campbell should suffcr, was over. He therefore recited, not with- 
out acrimony, the insulting part played towards hun by the supposed offender. 
But, as often happens, his anger evaporated, with a consciousness of the irregu- 


’ Jarities into which he had fallen in seeking his revenge. And he added, with a 


smile, which the major accepted as a signal to relieve himself of an immoder- 
ate fit of hitherto suppressed laughter, that he believed Black Hugh Camp- 
bell had already suffered sufficient punishment, and might be liberated without 
delay. 

Our dark Celt thus regained his liberty ; and here our tale might have come 
to a close, for, with the equanimity of a ‘Turk, Hugh would have been satiséed 
with any confinement, directed by the sovereign authority of his captain. Nei- 
ther could the major have said more upon the point, much as he suspected the 
rights of a good soldier, and black Hugh was certainly a promising one. But 
there was another concerned in the business, whose brains just entertained the 


peseegtion that his commander had been insulted egregiously by Black Hugh 
\Camp vell. ‘This was the worthy sergeant. The tornado of native abuse and 
i coherent threats with which Black Hugh was consequently assailed by his lib- 
erator, would have certainly have ended in “‘ trial by battle,” had he not eloquent- 
ly remonstrated to the sergeant “ tat it cudna’ pe her !” 
| The result, however, provided Captain Campbell with a morning salutation 
from Black Hugh, as, in spite of every opposition on the part of the captain's 
servant, he made good his way into his private quarters. ‘The captain enter- 
‘tained enough of alarm, on ascertaining who was the intruder, to have his _pis- 
jtols at hand as Black Hugh entered the room. But what was the surprise of 
\the former, when, in place of the dirty little varlet who had done him such foul 
disgrace, the fine figure of Black Hugh Campbell met his gaze! It needed 
ino eloquence to convince the captain “ tat it cudna’ pe her,” although much 
‘breath was p wa on the subject by kis visiter. 
| Sergeant Campbell was again in requisition ; but as he was proceeding to 
recount the distinguishing chara teristics of those rejoicing in the common 
‘name of Hugh Campbell, the captain became doubtful of his ability to appre- 
ciate the sergeant’s descriptions any more. Many of the parties were put to 
the question, and still the general point established was ** tat it cudna’ pe her.” 
The sergeant was ultimately saddled with the resposibility of detecting the 
real Simon rmpure. But as the nature of the oflence by no means thoroughly 
transpired, whilst Litéle Hugh, with a profundity of native cunning, kept his own 
secret, suspicion settled down on no individual, although it alighted on many. 
It was known, however, that the captain had been insulted—the Highland blood 
was roused—impeachments were showered around like gages ata tilt. In 
short, within the lapse of half an hour, the»whole fraternity of the Campbells 
were engaged in a general melee, in the barrack-yard, with dirk, claymore, and 
bayonet. ‘Te quell the fray, the regiment was beat to arms ; the combatants 
were disarmed ; and, in the pad. never did that or any other guard-house 
lcontain an equal number of the name of Hugh Campbell. It was observed, 
that, from that day forth, the captain was infinitely better acquainted with the 
muster-roll. If, however, his studies ever suggested to him the real style and 
title of the author of the imaginary insult, to use the emphatic language of Black 
Hugh Campbell, he kept it ** under her thumb.” 


THE SECOND SIEGE OF VIENNA. 
From ‘Chapters of Turkish History.” 

The veneration with which the Turks have always regarded the memory of 
the greatest of their sultans, has led them not only to shrink with superstitious 
awe from attempting any enterprise in which he failed, but even to attacha 
prophetic importance to his recorded sayings. A promise attributed to him, 
that “an Ottoman army should never puss the Raab,” had been recalled at the 
jtime of the signal defeat experienced by Ahmed-Kiuprili on that river, and his 
jmemorable repulse before Vienna had been ever held as a warning, that the Ot- 
toman arms were destined never to prevail against the ramparts of the Kizz- 
Alma. ‘These considerations, however, had little weight with Kara-Mustapha ; 
bridges, hastily thrown over the ill-omened stream, afforded a passage to the 
army, (July 8,) and the march was again directed without stop or stay on Vienna. 
A body of Hungarians in the pay of the emperor, under Budiani, passed over 
to the ranks of their insurgent countrymen on the first appearance of the stan- 
dards of Tekeeli ; and the Duke of Lorraine, who had withdrawn his infantry 
to the island of Schutt and the other bank of the Danube, was worsted in a 
cavalry fight at Petronel by the Tartars, whose flying squadrons were already 
seeu from the walls of Vienna. Proclamation had been made, forbidding the 
citizens to speak of the present state of affairs !—but the emperer and court, 
who had confidently reckoned on the invaders being delayed by the sieges of 
Raab and Komorn, no sooner learned that they had passed thése fortresses un- 
‘heeded, and were rapidly approaching the capital, than, seiged with a panic- 
terror, they fled from the devoted city, on the same day with the combat at 
Petronel, (July 7,) in such dismayed haste, that the empress was forced to lodge 
one night under a tree in the open air ; nor did they deem themselves in safety 
from the terrible pursuit of the Tartars, till they reached Lintg, on the furthest 
western verge of the hereditary states. ‘The Austrian towns along the Danube 
were overwhelmed by the advancing tide of Turks, or ravaged by the Hunga- 
rian followers of Tekeeli, who vied with their Moslem allies in animosity against 
‘the Germans ; and the light troops and Tartars, overspreading the country, 
‘pushed their predatory excursions so far up the river, as even to alarm the im- 
perial fugitives at Lintz, who consulted their safety by asecond flight to Passau. 
The three great abbeys of Lilienfeldt, Molk, and Klosterneuburg, were preserved 
from these desultory marauders by the strength of their walls, and the valour 
jof their monastic inmates, who took arms in defence of their cloisters ; but the 
‘open country was laid waste with the same ferocity as in the invasion of Soli- 
man, and many thousands of the country people were dragged as slaves into 
the Turkish camp. The regular columns of the janissaries and feudatory 
troops, meanwhile, continuing their advance, oa on the morning of the 
'14th under the walls of Vienna; the posts of the different corps were assigned 
‘on the same day, and in the course of the following night, ground was broken for 
‘the trenches on three sides of the city. 

The ancient ramparts of Vienna, which had withstood the assault of the 
great Soliman, had been replaced, not long after the former seige, by the forti- 
fications better adapted for modern warfare ; but during the long interval of 
security, the extensive suburbs, with the villas and gardens of the nobles and 
opulent citizens, had been suffered to encroach on the glacis and encumber the 
‘approaches ; and the ruins of these luxurious abodes, imperfectly destroyed 
in the panic arising from the unexpected celerity of the enemy’s movements, 
\were calculated at once to impede the fire from the walls, aud to afford sheltor 
and lodgement to the besiegers. Such preparations for defence however, as 
‘the time allowed of, had been hastily made by the governor, Rudiger Count 
Stahrenberg, a descendant of the stout baron who, in the former siege, had re- 
pulsed the ‘Tartars in the defiles near Enns, and an artillery officer of proved 
skill and valour. Most of the gates had been walled up, platforms and covered 
‘ways constructed, and the students of the university, with such of the citizens 
as were able and willing to bear arms, were organized into companies in aid of 
ithe regular troops, whose number did not excecd 14,000. But the flower of 
the Austrian nobility, with many gallant volunteers, not only from Germany, but 
from other parts of Christendom, were within the walls, and animated by their 
example the spirits of the defenders, whose only hope of relief lay apparently 
in the dis ant and uncertain succours of Poland. The Duke of Lorraine, with 
his cavairy, had still hoped to maintain himself in the Prater and the Leopold- 
stadt, (which were on an island separated from the city by a narrow arm of the 
river,) and thus to keep up the communication with the north bank ;-—but an 
overwhelming body of ‘Turkish horse, (among whom were conspicuous the Arab 
charges and gorgeous equipments of a troop of Egyptian Mamlukes, a force 
rarely seen in the Ottoman armies,) was directed against him on the 17th, and 
after a desperate conflict, he was driven across the main stream with the loss 
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of 500 men, and with difficulty secured himself from pursuit by breaking the thority, as that of a contemporary, may in this case perhaps deserve some cre- 
bridge. ‘The suburb of Leopold, in itself a second city, was given up to the) dit.) of throwing off his allegiance to the sultan, and erecting an independent 
flames ; and the Turks, erecting two batteries on the bank opposite Vienna,| Western Empire of the Ortomans in Austria and Hungary,or whether he was sim- 
completed the investment on the only side which had hirherto remained open.| ply instigated by his avarice to preserve the imagined treasures of the capital 
Kara-Mustapha, in the confidence of anticipated triumph, now summoned Stah-, of the German Cwsars from the pillage which must follow from its bemg taken 
renberg tu surrender, by throwing a cartel into the city, wrapped up in linen by storm—he no sooner saw the unperial city apparently within his gasp, than 
and fastened to an arrow : and no answer being returned, the fire of the batte-| he restraiucd, mstead of encouraging, the: spirit of the troops, endeavouring 
ries on the Leopold island opened on the town ; and in Jess than a week ten others) rather to wear out the garrison by an endless succession of petty alarms, than 
were completed and mounted with cannon on the landward side. | to carry the place at once by assault. ‘The murmurs of the soldiers, who even 
The main point of attack, in the former siege under Soliman, had been the) refused to remain in the trenches, were with difliculty quieted by the exhorta- 
e of Corinthia, Karnther-Thor,) and the adjoining bastions; but the weight) tions of Wani-Effendi, a celebrated Moslem divine, who had accompanied the 
of the Turkish fire on the land side was now directed principally against the |army im order to share in the merit of the holy war—while the remoustrances 
Castie-Gate, (Burg-Thor,) lying to the left of the former, and against the cur- of the pashes and generals were silenced by the exhibition of the sultan’s 
tain between the Castle bastion and that of Lébel ; and on the river side from! khudé-shereef, which conferred on the vizir plenary powers for the conduct of 
the batteriesfof the {.eopold island against the Sothenthurm or Red Tower, at| the war. 
the point where the fortilications abut on the stream of the Danube. The tent)) While Kara-Mustapha thus lay inactive in his lines before Vienna, Tekeeli, 
of the vizir was pitched opposite the Burg-Thor, in the midst of the janissaries, who had been detached with his Hungarian followers and an auxiliary Tarkish 
and Roumeliote troons, while the feudatories of Anatolia and Syria, under their corps to reduce the castle of Presburg, which held out afier the surrender of 
pashas, were posted right and left of this central point, and the encampments) the town, had heen defeated by the Duke of Lorraime, aided by a body of Po- 
of the various divisions stretched far round the city in a semi-circle any miles! iish cavalry under Lubomurski, the forerunners of the aimy now assembling at 
in extent, touching the Danube at its two extreme points of Ebersdorff below| Cracow. All the European princes, meanwhile, with the exception ef Louis 
Vierna, and Nussdorff in the higher part of the stream, where a bridge thrown) ‘XIV., who, even in the danger of their common faith, forgot not his hostility to 
over the narrow channel formed a communication between the outposts on the) the house of Hapsburg, vied with each other in forwarding the equipment of 
mainland, and those on thz Leopcld island. The charge of this bridge was) the host which was to save the bulwark of Christendom. ‘The cardinals at 
assigned to the Moldavian and Wallachian contingents, under the command of ‘Rome sold their plate to supply funds for the German levies ; Caréima! Barbe- 
Scherban, waiwode of the latter province, and one of the most remarkable ad-|'rini alone coutnibuted 20,000 florins, and the Pope was profuse in his inda ences 
ventures of the age. Born of a noble Wallachian family, which claimed de-|'to those who joined the new crusade. ‘The emperor, meanwhile, from his re- 
scent from the ancient imperial house of Cantacuzene, he had earned from the ‘treat at Passau, was abject in his entreaties to Sobieski for speedy succour, offer 
‘Turks, not less by the reckless bravery he had displayed under the standard of ing to cede to him his rights upon Hungary if he could gee his Austrian 
the crescent in the wars of Poland, than by the consumate address with which) capital ; but the zeal of the Polish hero needed no stimulus. ‘Though so disa- 
he had steered his way through the tortuous intrigues of the Fanar, the sobri-| bled by the gout as to be unable to mount his horse without belp, he was inde- 


', the attack of forcitied places had hitherto been one of their most remarkable 


quet of Shaitan Oghlu, son of Satan—nor was he unkrown as a gay and gallant) 
visiter to the more polished and voluptuous courts of the west. In his eleva- 
tion to the throne of his native country, he was said to have been materially 
assisted by the criminal favour of the consort of his predecessor, the Princess 
Ducas :—but in the camp before Vienna he assumed the guise of extraordinary 
picty—a lofty cross was erected before his tent, where the rights of the Greek 
Church were daily celebrated with extraordinary pomp, and. the priests of that 
communion offered up prayers for the success of the ttoman arms against the 
schismatics of the Western Church !* 

On the 23d of July, two mines were fired under the countersearp of the 
Lobel bastion, and though from the want of skill in the Turkish engineers, 
they did little damage, the alarm caused among the garrison, who called to mind 
this formidable use made of this species of approach in the siege of Candia, 
was such, that Stahrenberg issued orders that one person should be constantly 
on the watch in each house, to prevent the ‘Turks from making their way into 
the city by these subterraneous passages. No more than forty mines, however, 
were sprung during the whole siege, and their effect, from the industry with 
which they were countermined by the garrison, was far less destructive than at 
Candia :—but the fire trom the batteries continued without cessation, till the 
countersearp and ravelin between the two bastions were reduced to a heap of 
ruins, and the covered approaches of the Turks, in spite of the constant sorties 
of the besieged, were pushed so close to the outer works, that the defenders 
could reach the pioneers employed on the galleries by thrusting at them through 
the palisades with the long German pikes, the efficiency of which had been so 
severely experienced in the former siege. ‘The first assault on the ravelin, 
was made July 25—but the explosion of a mine at the instant threw the attack- 
ing column into disorder, and they were repulsed after a severe conflict, in 
which Stahrenberg himself was wounded. ‘lhe attack was not repeated in force 
tll the night of Aug. 3, when the troops of the pasha of ‘Temeswar, and a select 
body of janissaries under their haulkraya or lieutenant-general, rushed with such 
fury upon the ruined rampart, that though four times driven back, they at least 
succeeded im effecting a lodgement in the ravelin, and threw up parapets to 
screen themselves from the tire of the walls. ‘The city, meanwhile, was re- 
peatedly set on fire by bombs thrown from the Turkish batteries; and during 
the confusion arising trom one of these partial conflagrations, a fresh mine was 
run under the angle of the court bastion, and sprang with such effect as to 
cause a practicable breach. The quantity of powder, however, had been so 
greatly over-calculated that great part recoiled among the Turks; and the 

arrison, by a well-timed sortie, did great damage to the enemy's works. Be- 

re the breach, however, could be repaired, the janissaries, recovering from 
their panic, again assailed it, and, after a desperate struggle, established them- 
selves in the ditch and front of the bastion, while the detenders endeavoured, 
by changing the direction of their guns, to enfilade the ground thus won by the 
— sO as to preveut their penetrating into the interior, which now lay open 
to them. ‘ 

Great had been the panic throughout Europe at the advance of the 
Turks into Austria, and their appearance before Vienna. ‘lhe infidel host was 
magnified, by the exaggerations of popular terror, to the number of 100,000 
horse and 600,000 foot! And iz was doubted whether, after destroying the 
power of the House of Hapsburg, the vizir would march to the Rhine, and 
annihilate the remaining strength of Christendom by the overthrow of Louis 


fatigable in h.s exertions to hasten the march of his troops, to whom he gave 
‘the rendezvous, “* Under the counterscarp at Vienna.’ On his march into 
Germany, he was every where received as a deliverer ; (he Jesuits of Olmutz 
‘erected, at his entrance mto the town, a triumphal arch, with the inscription, 
* Salvatorem expectamus ;” and all hailed, as a sure omen of victory, the pre- 
isence of the champion whose very name had become a byword of terror among 
the Turks. ‘The beleaguered garrison was, meanwhile, cheered by frequent 
messages promising speedy reliet from the Duke of Lorraine, whose emissarics, 
\selected for their knowledge of the ‘Turkish language, contrived to pass and re- 
/pass securely ; but an epidemic disease, in adition to the sword and the bom- 
ibardment, was rapidly thinning their numbers; and Challonitz, bishop of 
‘Neustadt, who, in his younger days, had gained distinction against the ‘Turks in 
‘Candia, now acquired a holier fame by his pious care of the sick and wounded, 
who crowded the hospitals and houses. ‘Ihe siege had been languidly carried 
jon during the greater part of August, but at the end of the month fresh symp- 
‘toms of activity were observed in the Ottoman lines ; several mines were 
sprung on the 27th and 28th, and the fire from the batteries was so warmly 
‘kept up, that on the 29th the garrison ccayecturing that the anniversary of the 
ibattle of Mohacz had been chosen for the general assault, stood to the+r arms m 
|anxious suspense. But the day passed over without any alarm, and it was not 
jull September 4, that, having blown up great part of the right face of the court 
ibastion by a powerful mine, 5000 of the élate of the janisanies sprang, sword in 
hand, with loud shouts and the clangour of martial music, into the breach thus 
made, and forcing their way, with the fanatic valour which had in their best days 
characterized the sons of Hadji-Bektash, into the interior of the bastion, planted 
‘their barraks, or pennons, on the ruined ramparts. Stahrenberg himself, with 
his officers and guards, was fortunately going the rounds at the menaced point at 
\the moment of the explosion and assault, but the Osmanlis held firm the ground 
‘they had gained ; and Strahrenberg, seeing the enemy thus fairly established 
jwithin the defences, directed barriers to be constructed and trenches sunk at the 
jnead of the streets nearest the breach, while thirty rockets, fired m the mght 
‘trom the steeple of St. Stephen's Domkirch, announced the extremity of their 
\distress to their approaching friends ; and all eyes were turned to the rocky 
jheights of the Kahlenberg, which bounded the prospect to the west, in hope of 
descrying the standards of the Christian army. 


It was at Tuln, six leagues above Vienna, that Sobieski received, the day 
after this assault a despatch from Strabrenberg, containing only the words— 
“There is no time to be lost!’ On the 6th the Poles passed the river by the 
bridge of ‘Tuln, and the king, amazed at the supineness of the vizir in suffer- 
mg this movement to be effected without molestation, exclaimed, “ Againet 
such a general the victory is already gained !"—and advanced as to an assured 
‘triumph. ‘Though far mferior m numbers to the Turks, who, after all their 
losses hy the sword and desertion, still mustered 120,000 effective men, when 
passed in review on the Sth by the vizir, it was in truth a gallant army which 
Sobieski now saw united under his command. The Imperialists, under the 
Duke of Lorraine were not more than 20,000; but the Saxons and Bavarians, 
led by their respective electors, and the contingents of the lesser states of the 
empire, with the fiery hussars and cuirassiers ot Poland, formed an aggregate 
of 65,000 men, more then half of whom were cavalry ; while in the ranks were 
found, besides the German chivalry who fought for their fatherland, many noble 
‘volunteers, who had hastened from Spain and Italy to share in the glories antici- 


bing his horse before the high altar of St. Peter's. Even among those bette/\\was a young hero, who had escaped from France in defiance of the mandate of 


XIV., or would cross the Alps t fulfil the famous threat of Bayezid L., by te ras under the leadership of Sobieski. Among these illustrious auxiliaries 


qualified to take a calm view of the state of affairs, little hope was entertaiy-||Deuis XIV., to flesh his maiden sword in view of the Polish king, and who at a 


ed that Vienna could hold out till the enemies of Poland and the empire could 
be collected in suflicient force for its relief, if the ‘Turks continued to press the 
siege with that vigour and stubborn perseverance, the combination of which in 


military characteristics. But Kara-Mustapha, deficent alike in martial expe- 
rience and personal courage, was little qualitied cither to stimulate the fanatic 
adour‘of the Ottomans or to gude it to victory. While within the wide en- 
closure of his own tents, caretuily pitched beyond the range of cannon-shot 
from the ramparts, he maintained a houschold and harem of such luxurious 
magnificence as none of the sultans had ever carried with them into the field, 
the rations of the soldiers were reduced, on the pretext that the supplies ex- 
pected from Hungary had been intercepted by the garrisons of Raab and the 
other towns on the Danube, which: strli held out for the emperor ; and so little 
did he care to disguise his apprehensions for his own safety that he visited the 
lines only in a litter rendered musket-proof by plates and lattices of iron! 
Whether he entertained the wild design, as asserted by Centemir, (whose au- 


later period, under the well-known name of Prince Eugene, himself earn- 
ed deathless fame by his achievements against those redoubted enemies, whose 
first great overthrow he was destined to witness. 

On the evening of the 10th the two armies were seperated only by the ridge 
of the Kahlenberg, and the thick forests covering its sides ; and a still more ur- 
gent message arrived from the governor, who intimated that he had little chance 
lof repelling another assault. ** On the same night, however,” (says ihe diary 
- a Dutch officer in the garrison,) * we saw on the hills many fires, and rockets 
thrown up, as signals of our approaching succours, which we joyfully answered 
inhike manner . . . and next day the Lurks were moving, and their cavalry 
riding about in confusion, till about four p.m. we saw several of their regiments 
\drawing off towards the hills, aud those in Leopoldstadt marching over the 
bridge.” The knowledge, indeed, that the terrible Sobieski was at the head 
of the Christian army, had spread such a panic among the Osmanli, that several 
ithougands left the camp the same night ; but Kara-Mustapha, though urged by 
‘all his officers to march with his whoie force to meet the coming storm, contented 


* After the defeat of the Turks, Scherban Cantacuzene opened a correspondence with 
the Emperor and the King of Poland, setting forth his hereditary claim to the imperial 
crown of Constantinople in the event of their expulsion from Europe! but his intrigues 
became known to the Ottoman ministry, and he is supposed to have been taken off by 


‘himself with sending 10,000 men, under Kara-Ibrahim, pasha of Buda, to watch 
ithe Poles, while the rest were kept in their lines before the city, which was 


poison. 


iconnonaded with redoubled fury throughout the 11th and the night following. 
‘The sumnits of the Kahlenberg glittered with the arms of the contedesates, who 
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e during the night, being unable to pitch their tents from the! celebation of the new champion of Christendom, John Sobieski. Far differ- 


bivouacked ther 
violence of the wind, which Sobieski, in one of his letters to his queen, (his ent to the entry of the Polish king was the return of the Emperor Leopold to 
“charmante ct Iten-aimée Mariette,” says, was attributed by the soldiers to the, his rescued capital. He had quitted it as a fugitive, amid the exeecrations of 
incantations of the vizir, ** who is known to be a great magician.” From the! the people, who aceused him of having drawn on them the storm of invasion, 
top of the Leopoldsberg, the king and the Duke of Lorraine reconnoitred the without providmg means to ward off the destruction which threatened them ; 
‘Turkish camp, which lay in all its wide extent before them, from the opposite, and having descended the Danube in a boat, he re-entered the city on the 14th 
skirts of the Wienerberg almost to the foot of the ridge on which they stood, in the guise of a penitent, proceeding on foot, with a taper in his hand, to the 
with the lofty pavilions and scarlet screens of the vizir's quarters conspicuous in, cathedral of St. Stephen, where he knelt before the high altar in acknowledge- 
the midst, while the incessant roar of the artillery rose from the midst of the, ment of his deliverance. But neither from his misfortunes, nor from his return- 
smoke which enveloped the city. . | ing prosperity, had Leopold learned the lesson of gratitude or humility. He 
At five in the morning of the 12th, the sound of musketry was heard from,,even attempted at first to evade an intereview with Sobieski, on the ground 
the thickets and wooded ravines at the foot of the Kahlenberg, where the Sax- that an elective king had never been received on terms of equality by an emper- 
ons were already engaged with the Turkish division under Ibrahim-Pasha ; and) or of Germany : and, when this unworthy indignation of the Duke of Lorraine, 
the king, having heard mass on the Leopoldsberg from his chaplain Aviano,||the meeting of the two monarchs was formal and embarrassed : and Sobieski, 
mounted his favourite sorrel charger, and, preceded by his son Janes, whom he| “isgusted at the meanness and arrogance of the prince who owed to him the 
had just dubbed a knight in front of the army, and by his esquire bearing his) preservation of his capital and throne, hastily cut short the conference, by de- 
shield and banner, led the Poles, who held the right of the allied line, down the) puting to his chancellor Zaluski the task of showing to Leopold the troops who 
slopes of the mountain. ‘The left wing, which lay nearest the river, was com-| jad saved bis empire ; and departed oa the 17th with bis noble colleague in 
manded by the Duke of Lorraine; and the columns in the centre were under) arms, the Duke of Lorraine, to follow np their triumphs by attacking the Turks 


the orders of the two electors, and the Dukes of Saxe-Launburg and Eisenach.) 0 Hungary, iA ma 
The battle of Vienna effectually broke the spell of the Ottoman military as- 


By eight a. ». the action had become warm along the skirts of the Kahlenberg: | ( ( o 
—the ‘lurks, who were principally horse, dismounting to fight on foot behind endency, which for near three centuries had held Europe in awe ;—and though 


hastily-constructed abattis of trees and earth, as the nature of the ground was) the energies of the empire, and the efficacy of its institutions, had long been 
unfavourable to cavalry, and keeping up a heavy fire on the enemy while they, gradually decaying, it was this great blow which first revealed the secret of its 
were entangled in the ravines. ‘The ardour of the Christian, however, speedily) impaired strength, ; The treaty of Zurawno with Poland in 1676. had raised 
overcaie these obstacles ; and by ten a. M., their van was debouching from the, the Ottoman dominions to the highest point of territorial extent which they 
defiles into the plain with loud shouts of battle ; and the ‘Turks, though from) ever attained. From the time of the reunion of the empire, after the confusion 


time to time receiving reinforcements from the camp, were gradually obliged to, following the defeat of Bayezid I. by Timour, every reign had seen its bound- 
aries enlarged by successive acquisitions ; and if we except the voluntary aban- 


Yive ground. The visir, meanwhile, remaining immovable m his tent, directed) donment, in 1636, of the remote and unprofitable province of Yemen, the horse- 


a fresh canuonade to be directed against the city, under cover of which a gene- ; : 
ral assault was to be made; but the long files of camels laden with the spoils tails had never receded from any territory on which they had planted in token 


of Austria, which were sent off in haste on the road to Hungary, revealed his) of permanent occupation. Besides the vast territories which were under the 
secret disquietude—and the troops in the trenches, effectually disheartened by, immediate rule of pashas sent from the Porte, and which the land and capita- 
the delay and privations of tbe siege, showed little inclination again to advance) tion taxes (ssa/yanen and kKharatch,) the khan of the Krim Tartars, the otaman 
against the shattered bastions. The towers and steeples of Vienna were) of the Cossacks, the vassal princes of Transylvania, Moldavia, and Wallachia, 
thronged with anxious spectators, who with throbbing hearts watched the ad-| the hereditary chiefs of the Circassian and Koordish tribes, and the rulers of 
vance of their deliverers, who pressed on at all points, “ making the Turks give) the Barbary regencies, were all “ under the shadow of the imperial horsetails,”’ 
way”? (says the diary above quoted) ‘ whenever they came to a shock.” The} and paid tribute and allegiance to the sultan, who might boast, with no less 
villages of Nussdortf and Heiligenstadt on the Danube, where several odas of; justice than did the monarchs of the Seljookian ‘Turks of old, that a crowd of 
janissaries, with heavy cannon, were posted, checked for some time the pro-| princes arose from the dust of his footsteps. During the reign of Mohammed 
yress of the Austrians on the left ; the Duc de Croye, a gallant French volun-| V., the last relics of \ enetian rule in the Levant had been : extirpated by the 
teer, fell in leading the attack ; but a body of Polish cuirassicrs were at last) Conquest of Candia ; the frontiers in Hungary and Transylvania had been strengh- 
sent to their aid, who, levelling their lances, and dashing with loud shouts, }enened by the aeguisition of the important fortresses of Grosswardein and Neu- 


against the flank of the ‘Turkish batteries, carried the position, and put the de- hausel, with the territory attached to them ; while Poland had been deprived 
Y jof the province through which she had access to the undefended points of the 


fenders to the sword. It was not so much a battle, as a series of desperate but a ‘ 
wregular skirmishes scattered over a wide extent of ground—the Turkish troops} Ottoman frontier, aud the Cossacks, from restless and intractable enemies, lad 
(who were almost all cavalry, as most of the regulars and artillery were still in| been converted into friends and auxiliaries. In the domestic administration, 
the —~ gradually receding before the heavy advancing columns of the Chris- jalso, the wisdom and clemency of Ahmed-Kiuprili, supported by a correspond- 
tians. By four p. m. they were driven so close to their intrenchments, that So-| ng disposition on the part of the sultan, who was naturally averse to measures 
bieski could descry the Vizir, seated in a small crimson tent, and tranquilly) Of severity, had introduced a spirit of moderation and eguity unknown in the 
drinking coffee with his two sons. At this moment, a torrent of the wild ca-| Ottoman annals. Such was the condition of the foreign relations and internal 
valry of the ‘Tartars, headed by the khan in person, poured forth from the Mo-| government of the Turkish empire at the juncture immediately preceding the 
slem lines, and thundered upon the right of the Poles, only to recoil in disorder) death of Ahmed-Kiuprili, whose life closed (as mentioned above) within a few 
before the lances of Iablonowski and the Lithuanians, who pushed in pursuit] days of the conclusion of the peace of Zurawno ,—and the coincidence of this 
close toa deep ravine, which covered the redoubts of the Turks. But the} highest point of territorial aggrandizement and domestic prosperity, with the 
khan had recognized in the mélée the well-known figure of Sobieski, whose) |last days of the great minister who had so principal a share m_ producing them, 
personal presence had been as yet uncertain. ‘“ By Allah!” said he to the vi-|Would almost justify the superstitious belief, that the star of the Kiupnilis was 
zir on his return from his unsuccessful charge, “ the heavens have fallen upon lita sooth the protecting talisman of the Ottoman state, and inseparably connected 
- for the ill-omened kral of the Leh (Poles) of a truth is with the infi-|/with its welfare and splendour. 
els!” — 
The Turks were now every where driven within their line, and the battle ap- a ‘ 
ared over for the day ; roe font Poles, with cries of triumph, demanded to P THE BEARD HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 

ed to the attack of the camp, and Sobieski exclaiming, “ Not unto us, O Lord,|| Tas beard makes a considerable figure ia history. ‘The question of beard or 
but to thy name be the praise !” directed the assault. In a moment the Polish), no beard, long beards or short beards, beards on the chin or beards over the 
cavalry spurred up the steep side of the ravine in the teeth of the Turkish ar-| upper lip, has, before now, caused a great deal of controversy aud quarrelling, 
tillery—a redoubt in the centre of the lines was stormed through the gorge by vay, even bloodshed. Pitched battles have been fougl.t on account of the beard ; 
Maligny, brother-in-law of the king—the Pashas of Aleppo and Silistria, whose)jand at two eras an empire was governed by barbers, the power behind the 
prowess sustained the fainting courage of their troops, were slain in the front of| thrones of Saint Louis and of Louis XI. of France having been the secret in- 
the battle—and, after a conflict of less than an hour, the whole vast array of the fluence of their confidential shavers. Indeed, so often does the beard bud forth 
Osmanlis, pierced through the centre by the onset of the Polish lances, gave) in the pages of French history, that—inquires the learned bibliopole Paul L. 
way in hopeless, irremediable confusion, and, abandouing their camp, artillery,, Jacobh—* What is the history of the beard but the history of France ?” 

and baggage, fled in wild confusion on the road to Hungary. By 6 p.m. the)| Like the early traditions of the beng whom it adorns, the annals of the beard 
Polish King reached the tent of the vizir ; but Kora-Mustapha had not awaited ‘begin at a period before History |carned to write, and when she totally depended 


the arrival of the victor. In an agony of despair at the mighty ruin which he upon obscure fables of old, or upon the unperishable monuments which antiquity 
now saw to be inevitable, he gave the barbarous order (which was but partially) o¢queathes to her. From the representations on the tombs of ancient Egypt, 
executed) for the massacre of the women of his harem, to prevent therr falling) jt js perceived that the people of the Pharaohs merely adorned their counten- 
into the hands of the enemy ! and, seizing the Sandjak-shereef,* mounted au} ances with a small tuit of hair, growing at the bottom of the chin, every other 
Arabian camel of surpassing swiftness, and accompanied, or perhaps preceded, vestige of beard and whisker having been shorn precisely in the modern fashion 
the flight of his army. Such was the panic haste of the rout, that, beforesun-|\4¢ the Bedouin Arabs. The Chinese, also, have been close shavers from the 
set the next day, the whole host swept past the walls of Raab, the garrison of days of Confucius, thoagh tha’ immortal sage cultivated his own to a great ¢x- 
which thus gained the first tidings of the catastrophe—nor have the crimson’) ey. The Jews, on the contrary, preserved their long beards with extreme 
banners of the crescent been ever again seen on the soil of Germany. leare from the earliest times. It is shown im the forty-tirst chapter of Genesis, 

From the desultory character of the action, in which little use was made of} hat when Pharaoh sent for Joseph out of the dungeon, the captive shaved him- 
artillery, and the headlong dismay in which the ‘Turks at last took to flight, not) |self ; perhaps to conform to the customs of the people he was among, and to 
more than 10,000 of their number, according to the most probable accounts, fell) render his presence more acceptable to the Egyptian king. ‘ This,” says a re- 
in the battle ; of the allies, scarcely 3000 were killed or wounded. Three|/cent commentator, “carefully considered, is one of the many passages in which 


hundred pieces of cannon of various calibres, many of them taken in former wars||the truth of the Scripture narrative is attested by an incidental and siight allu- 
by the ‘Turks, and still bearmg the arms of Poland or the empire—a countless 


|sion to remarkable customs, which no mere inventor would think of noticing 
quantity of arms, ammunition, and warlike implements of all kinds—were found! |without explanstiva. Shaving was a remarkable custom of the Egyptians, in 
im the abandoned intrenchments ; and the abundance of cattle, with the amply 


which they were distinguished from all other oriental nations, who carefully 
stored magazines of provisions, afforded instant relief to the famine from which) cherished their beard, and regarded i's loss as a deep disgrace.” The Jews, 
the ciizens had been for some time suffering. 


who after their bondage were forbidden to imitate the “ abominations of the 

Surrounded by a vast crowd, who hailed him with enthusiastic acclamations||Egyptians,” even in the smallest particular, were expressly commanded (Levi- 
as their deliverer, and thronged each other with a zeal approaching adoration, | |tieus, chap xix., Ver. 27) not to “ mar the corners of their beards. Without 
to kiss his hand or his stirrup, Sobieski entered Vienna through the breach on||d'sobeying the order, however, there is no doubt the different tribes and different 
the morning of September 13, in company with the Duke of Lorraine and the} individuals did not wear their beards in one uniform shape, but according to fancy 
electoral Prince of Bavaria, and with the horsetails found before the tent of the! jor fashion. When they mourned, all classes shaved the hair from their heads, 
vizir borne in triumph before him : and having met and saluted Stahrenberg, |jand purposely neglected their beards, either allowing them to grow on the 
‘ lip, or plucking them out aitogether (Jeremiah, chap. xli., ver. 5.) The 


repaired with him to a chapel in the ehurch of the Augustin friars, to return) upper 
thanks for the victory. As he entered the church, a priest cried aloud in an/|practi¢e was not followed by the priests, who were on no account allow d to cut 


cestacy of fervour—* There was a man sent from God whose name was John,”) their beards even in umes of mourning (Leviticus, chap. xxi., ver 5.) Ovherwise, 
and this text, which in past ages had been applied to the Hungarian paladin, ‘the loss of the beard was thought to be a disgrace of the deepest kind. When 
John Hunyades, was again employed by the preachers throughout Europe, in| the king of the Ammonites designed to insult David in the person of his ambas- 
sadors, he cut away half their beards. 

From the days of the Israelites dowa to the present, the beard has been held 


* A crimson banner was again sent to Rome as the Sandjak-shereef, as the green one 


of Hussein had been efter the victory of Choczim. 


a 
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in high estimation all over the East, except in China. An oath by * the beard”! else how con we aecouut for the large importatios from Spain of art 


is binding to every Mahomedan who utters it, and the little courtesies of society 
have frequent reference tu it. In Persia, wives kiss their husband's beards, and 
children their father’s, when they salute them. Friends kiss one another's 
beards reciproca'!ly when they meet, even in the streets. This custom is of great 
antiquity. Jn the ninth verse of the second book of Samuel, we find that * Joab 
took Amasa by the beard with his right hand to kiss him.” Any indignity 
offered to that treasured ornament of the face is considered a mark of the 
highest insult. Neibuhr relates, in his travels, an anecdote of moderv Persian 
history, which is nearly similar to the story ot the Aminonite king and David's, 
ambassadors. In 1764, Kerim Khan of Persia sent to demand payment of the 
tribute for his possessions in Kermesir; but the chief of that place maltreated 
the officer who was seat on the errand, and among otber insults, caused his 
beard to be cut off. On seeing his ambasssdor return beardless, the Persian 
king waa so wroth, that he immediately fitted out an expedition, and conquered 
not only Kermesir, but all the other territories belonging to the rebellious chiet | 

The beard has also its share in the history of the western world. The Ro | 
mans origivaily wore long beards, and a bearded man meant a person venerable 
not only for age, but wisdom; hence we may infer, that a great degree of 
respect was awarded to the beard in the earlier periods of their history , after | 
wards, it became a mark of servitude. ‘The first who boldly ventured to shorten. 
the long beard was Scipio Africanus. ‘The novelty pleased, and smooth chins. 
became the universal fashion ; but it was only the privileged classes who were) 
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ificial beards, 
) which took place in the sixteenth century! So great was the rage for this kind 
| of false hair, that even the clergy adopted i's use; and here begins the literary 
‘history of the beard. Some of their brethren, together with a few pious lay- 
men, attacked them in pamphlets for their fopperice, and a furious paper war- 
fare ensued. One of the bearded ecclesiastics, Pierrius Valerianus, cited St. 
Jerome, St. Clemens of Alexandria, and St. Epiptamas, in favour of the dectrine 
of long beards. He was opposed by Junius, a Dutch physician, and Demoulin, 
au emment legal writer, A subject so susceptible of ridicule did not escape 
it; and Dr. Genutien Herve composed two contradictory treatises satirising the 
discuss.on, Nor was leatiing wanting in the controversy. A celebrated juris- 
consult, Antoine Hotman, composed a treatise entitled Pagonias—-De Barba et 
Coma (concerning beard and hair, 8vo., Antwerp, 1586). ‘The controversy 
lasted for more than balf a century, and enly subsided when the clerical advo- 
cates of the beard were shamed into being once more closely shorn. Meantime, 
the laity steadily persevered in exhibiting beards, though of frequently chang- 
ed fashion, that which was longest in vogue being the pointed veard and thin 
moustache, which found favour during the greater part of Henry 1V.’s reign. 
When the son of this monarci, Louts X111., mounted the throne at the tender 
ave of nine years, the courtiers, because the infant king could have no beard, 
resolved they would have none either; aud even the faces of old men were 
Jreed from hair, except small whiskers and a tuft beneath the under lip; this 
is the first notice which history supplies of the ornament called by inodern fops 


allowed to shave ; servan’s and slaves still retaining their hairy chins. So highly! an “imperial” The honest Duke of Sully was the only courtier who was 
was the privilege of shaving esteemed, that the Roman youth offered up the tirst-| bold enough to set fashion at defiance, aud 10 appear in the juvenile presence 
produce of thei chins with solemn rites to the gods. It would appear from a with his beard, as be had been in the habit of wearing it in the preceding reign. 
line in Ovid, that a curious expedient was resorted to by the Roman dandy to, The clo-ely cropped courticrs laughed at his grave old fashioned ap; earance. 
remove his beard ; the bard cautions him, if anxious to become a favourite with) The duke, nettled at the affront, said to the young king, “ Sire, when your fa- 
the fair sex, < to pummice his chin ; whence we may infer thet such a preetice! ther of glorious memory did me the honour to consult me on his great and in- 
was in vogue. Little is learnt of the beard from the time of Scipio Africanus to, portant affairs, the first thing he did was to send away all the buffoons of his 
that of Hadrian, when it again appears iu history, and upon the faces of the Ro- court.” From these times to the pr. seat, the mustaclhe—whose entrances aud 
mans. Hadrian having his chiu distigured by scars, was content to let the hair| exits on the pages of history were hitherto few and far between—retained a 
grow to hide them, and his example was immediately followed by the Romans |,more permaneut place upon the lips of the French public ; but of this sort of 
The ancient Germans wore long beards, from which circumstance some ety- beard we shall have more to say presently. 
mologists have derived the name given to the Lombards, as if it were a corrup France does not, however, monupolise the history of the beard. It has 
tion of ** Long beards.” ‘The Emperor Otho ts said to have made a luxuriant) had its vicissitudes in other countries. Spain claims the honour of inven'- 
display of beard, which he so much revered, that he swore by it on all solemn! ing whiskers ; to Lialy is due the merit of the round full-bottomed beard in 
occasions. | which her senators (especially those of Venice) took much pride. It cannot be 
The history of beards in France begins with that of mustaches, which were! a of Russia that any more than one prominent event occurred to the chins 
introduced into the country by Clodion de Chevelu, before the time of Clovis, of her inhabitants ; but that was of so grave a charscter, that it will live in 
whose era was in the fifth and sixth centu:ies. This monarch, however, transfer-|/bistory so long as beards grow. No A the reign of Peter the Great was 
red the practice of wearing hair from the upper lip back to the chin, where so obnoxious as the tax by which he ende«voured 10 extinguish the beards of 
fashion had kept it from the earliest tunes. Clovis held bis own beard in the |his people. This monarch ordained that the noblemen, gentlemen, tradesmen, 
highest estimation, as, indeed, was natural, for it was the cause of his gaining and artisans (the priests and peasants excepted), should pay a hundred roubles 
a large addition to his territory. That which we now call France was then) for liberty to wear their beards; that the lower classes should pay one copeck 
Soveted inte many kingéoms ; the southwest part belonging to Alaric IL, te the same liberty ; and he established clerks at the mere nah ee to col- 
of the Visigoths, by which name his subjects were known. Clovis was anxious lect these duties. Such anew and singular impost disturbed the vast empire 
to cultivate the of ns and thought the highest|!of Russia. Both religion and as as fashion, were thought in 
token of esteem he could send him would be that which he prized most highly) danger. Complaimts were heard from all parts; and some even went so far as 
hinself—his beard. TTuis large lock of hair was accordingly transmitted in) to write hbels egainst the sovereign But notwithstandmg this, the decree 
state to Alaric, and borne by special ambassadors : but the honour was con-, against beerds was rigidly put iu force, and the most unlawful violence was 
more intrinsically valuable present ; at all events, he treated the embassador+! great number, to avoid more cruel extremities, obeyed with reluc'ant sighs. 
from the Frankish court hore indignity and derision. On their return, the||Some of them carefully preserved the sad trimmings of thei chins; and in 
loyal subjects of Clovis were violently incensed, and swore that they would! |order never to be separated from these favoric locks, ordered that they should 
abstain from clippiag their own beards till ample revenge had been taken for,|be placed with them in their coffins. 
the insult put upon that of their sovereign. They kept their osth to the letter, ‘The important part played by the beard in the continental annals has demand- 
fur Clovis soon after entered the field at the head of a powerful host of unshorn| ed so much of our space, that we have but little room left for its Eng'ish 
fo!lowers ; and in the year of grace 507, the battle of the beards was fought a’) history. This commences with the Saxeu chronicles. The followers of Hen- 
Vouille, wear Poictiers, in which the Visigoths were completely defeated | ist and Horsa had their faces nearly covered with hair; end the Normans, 
Alaric fell by the hand of him whose beard he had insulted, and Clovis took)|when they landed in England, boasted they would shave them; which in 
possession of the whole of bis territor.es, which extended to the foot of the Py-\ truth they did ; for after ihe conquest, their own fashion prevailed—that of 
renees. This was # proud day for beards, the proudest, perhaps, which history |, thin mustache on the upper lip. Afterwards, tuits on the various parte of 
furnishes ; and to so high a pitch of estimation had they arrived in the seventh) the chin, full beards, whiskers of various shapes and lengths, had their day ; 
century, that the beard was considered a badge of high distinction and a mark of) yn during Queen Elizabeth's reign, the beards of the students of Lincolu's 
nobility. Nothing could exceed the care whch was bestowed upon the long} !}yn became so preposterous in their dimensions, that they were brought under 
beards of that epoch : they were trimmed with the mos’ artustical regard to effect ;, regulation by a statute of the benchers. Upon their records, the following 
they were anointed, curled ; aud, that noth.ug should Le wanting to render then) eniry appeared -—** Ordered—that no fellow of this house do wear a beard of 
ornamental in the highest degree, they were frequently powdered with gold aud) above a fortuight’s growth.” Transgression was punished with fine, loss of 
silver dust. By the ninth century, this affection for the beard became so great, commons (starvation), and finally, eapulsion. Fashion, however, prevailed ; and 
that it was thought impossible to have too much hair on the face; as at that’ |in the following year, all previous orders were repealed. The peaked beard of 
tome Charles the Bald, to balance the deficiencies of his head, re mtroduced’ (harles 1.’s reign, with its accompaniment, the mustache, is familiar to ali from 
the mustaches of Clodion. Even the clergy—seldom otherwise than “shaven, tg figuring so constantly in the portrais of Vandyke. At the Restoration, 
and shorn" —were bitten with the beard mania, to the great scandal of thew) \(harjes If. and his court appeared with mustaches, which struggled to retain 
brethren of the eastern church: the infection even reached the papal throue.| (hej: popularity throughout the reigns of William and Mary, and George I. ; 
The consequence was, that a great schism was created between the eastern and put jn the latter age they totally disappeared, except on the countenances of ca- 
the western churches, which reached such a climax, that Photius the beardiess, 'yajry soldiers. A recent monarch, some of whose professional tastes accom- 
patriarch of Constantinople, weut the length of solemnly excommunwating the panied him from the navy to the throne, ordered a comprehensive shave of even 
beard of Pope Nicholas 1. It would seem that the decisive manner in which cavalry lips, and not one escaped the havock of the razor except the Life-Guards. 
the oriental Christians set their faces against beards, had the desired ctlect ; for With ‘the present reign, however, came a new crop of beard on the upper lips 
we find thet in Louis VIL.'s time (1137-1180), the monks and friars had taught of our gallant troopers, which they still continue to wear. Besides these privi- 
themselves to despise the beard as one of the pomps and vanities of a wicked | jeged cultivators of the mustache, it continues to be patronised by afew widely 
world, and returned to smooth faces and razors. ‘The then bishop of Roanne} scatteged and various individuals, including gentlemen of fortune, who do not 
thought that so excelent an example ought not to be lost upon the people at! care toincur a charge of singularity for the gratification of a whim ; a few pro- 
large, and enjoined them to follow it ; but we worldly minded laity—accustomed) fessors of music and painting, full of notions about the artistic effect of the 
to join the ideas of liberty and privilege with their beards—tretused to adopt the capillary lip; a considerable number of swindlers, wishing to pass for foreign 
suggestion, and wore them in spite of the bishop; whereupon that reverend! counts and commanders ; young men who have been, or are going to the con- 
fa her became inceused. He not only launched hard-hitting anathemas, from) :jnent: and lastly, a few London hairdressers who deal in the fictitious article, 
the pulpit, at the heads which continued bearded, but excommunicated every ‘and wish thus to advertise it. False mustaches are a good deal worn in London, 
individual in his diocese whv refused to be shaved. Alarmed by his awful fulmi || particularly by city clerks and west-end shopmen, who, unable to appear in 
nations, the more pious suburitted themselves to the barber's hands; but there) thar guise ‘at the desk or counter during business hours, find it vastly convenient 
were petrio s in those days, and these flew to arms; the commotion spread hke| to clap on the decoration with their best coat and cane, when they go in an 
ged it was not til evening or on a Sunday afternoon to sun themselves in the blaze of aristocratic 
in defence of their chins, that the rebellion was quelled by the authority of the! \}eauty’s eyes in the parks. 
king. Louis VII. found himself obliged to take rent with the clergy, and, like @| ‘The history of on beard affords a striking example of the importance which 
wise king. set the first example, by having his owa beard taken off; ov ercoming, is often attached to the merest trifles. Men have submitted to abstract tyrannies 
by this simple act the prejudices of his people, and making them beardless. without agroan, who, if dictated toon the subject of beards, would pluck out bilbo 
No further notice of beards occurs in French history till the reign of at once, rather 
. That monarch happening to amuse himself with his courtiers one day in}|to go to the uttermost ends of the carth, to bring home the top stone o 
winter, was struck on the chin with a piece of tile, which chanced to be taken up||great pyramid, or explore the course of the Niger,” cries the captain in the 
in asnow-ball. Asthe wounded part could not be shaved, he let his beard//anecdote to his lady-love, * but do not ask me to part with my mustache ! 
grow, and thus beards came again into fashion from a wound on a royal chin—a| Men are seen even at this day making @ principle of whiskers, beard, and 
cause exactly similar to that which caused their restoration among the Romans., mustache, who make a principle of tew other things, and spending as much good 
After his death, another silence occurs on the subject. Still, it is quite evident,| martyrdom in a matter of hau, as would set them up as patriots and truth-seckers 


from what took place after, that it occupied no small ehege of public attention, for the whole of their days. 
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eae eer i | his eye dwelt serenely on those inanimate objects, which become so dear to the 
THE FALL OF MURRAY. heart, when connected with recollections of the home which they environ ; and 
OR, THE BRIDE OF BOTHWELHAUGH. even his jaded beast gave token, by erected ear, and livelier motion, that he too 
vy ig ies was aware that his toils were well nigh ended. Suddenly, as the road wheeled 
DR abruptl d t leam of light, as from a dis- 
aut their how. thon westch, tant casement, flashed for an instant on his sight, and was again lost to 
That thou hast within thee undivulged crimes, the ground fell precipitously to the brink of the stream. It seemed an age to 
Unwhipp'd of justice ! Hide thee, thou bloody hand ; the wayworn soldier cre that brief ravine was passed, and the welcome ray 
ag perjured, and gr go of vet again shone out to greet him. For another mile that beacon star was hidden 
an hundred times by branch or briar, and an hundred times returned to bless his 
That under covert and convenient seeing 
Hast practis’d on man’s life |—Close pent-up guilts, soul, till at length revealed by the glare of its broad windows, the lordly pile 
Rive your concealing continents, and cry of Woodhouselee stood forth in bold relief from the sheltering foliage of its se- 
These dreadful summoners grace !—I am a man cluded dell.—* Dame Margaret holds high festival to night,’—muttered the 
More sinn‘d against than sinning. , King. Lear act 3, sc. 2. baron beneath his thick moustache, but there was something in the tone which 
Tue shadows of evening has settled down upon the moor and the morass,! belied the sentiment his words expressed, as if the speaker would fain have im- 
the tangled brakes, and haunted ravines of Ettrick, with more than the wonted posed upon himself, and quelled some lurking apprehension by the half affected 
gloom of a December’s night ; the distant moanings of the heavy gale foretold) jest. And, in truth, the noble Hamilton had rather looked for the sad solitude 


were felt, rather thaw seen, flitting through the gloomy atmosphere. There! each instant more apparent, not in the illumination only, but in the burst of mer- 


needed no extraordinary sagacity, to foresee the sure approach of one of those) 'riment and music that were audible in every lull of the westem gale A year 
tremendous flurries, as they are termed, of hurricane and hail, which, bewilder-|ihad rolled its heavy hours along, since he had left his lovely Margaret, a newly- 
ing to the stranger in the full light of day, become perilous and appalling even’ ‘wedded bride, in that forsaken hall, to wield his blade in defence of Scotland's 
to the hardy natives, when encountered amidst the hills in the hours of solitude! starred Mary. A fearful gloom had settled upon the champion’s brow, from 
and darkness. the sad moment when he had torn himself from the embrace of his distracted 

But it would seem that neither tempest nor obseurity had power to check the wife, and dashed his charger to its speed, nor dared to look behind, till the first 
solitary rider, who journeyed over hill and dale with such unfaltering resolution,’ ridge of hill had concealed the temptations of his happy home. Never, for a 
although at times it required all the spirit and address of an accomplishing) moment, had he hoped for success in that ill-omened cause ; never had he deem- 
cavalier to force his jaded horse against the gust, which now raved across the} ied that Mary would live again to fill the throne of her forefathers ; but honour, 
unsheltered moorland with almost irresistable violence. The traveller was) —the honour of his name, of his clan, and of his country,—called him to lead 
atall and powerful man, whose firm seat and martial bearing denoted the) his hardy spears to join the muster of his princely chief; and with aheavy heart 
practised warrior, even more than the arms, without which, in those days of) put an undaunted spirit, had he lent his voice to swell the ery of “God and the 
wrong and rapine, no one could hope to travel in security through districts of | Queen,” and spurred his charger in the van of every skirmish, till the fatal ac- 
far less doubtful character than the marches of the Scottish border. He wore tion of Langside destroyed the last hopes of his devoted party, and drove the 
an open headpiece, or bacinet of steel, which, although its polish had been dim ‘hapless Mary to seck protection from the honour and compassion of her hon- 
med by the rust of many a wintery day, glittered through the haze ;—a coat of] hearted rival, the cruel and despotic Elizabeth. Escaped from the pers of the 
strong buff-leather, once richly laced and fringed, though now defaced and soil-' field, he had fallen into the hands of the infuriated lords, and doomed to seal 
ed from many a hard fought field,—a heavy gorget and broad plates upon the) ‘his allegiance on the scaffold, he had scarcely ever hoped to fold his Margaret 
shoulders, with huge jack-boots extending to the middle of the thigh, completed! ig his heart, or bles his infant son, cre he should die. Month after month he 
his defensive arms. His weapons, however, partook strangely of the equip-| lay in hopeless durance, lamenting his own approaching dissolution less—far 
ments of a modern tooper, blended with that of the paladins of chivalry ; for in| jexs—than the effusion of noble blood, which daily glutted the vengeance of his 
holsters, at his saddle bow, were suspended a pair of petronels, as they then were, iconquerors.—Tidings, he had received none ; nee was it probable that she, for 
called,—of a construction infinitely nore cumbrous, and scarce less bulky, thay) whom alone he lived, had obtained the least assurance of her husband's situa- 
the carabine of Napoleon's cuirassiers ;—while one of those tremendous espald-| tion ;—hard she must know his lot, and precarious, if not hopeless, his preserva- 
rons, or two-handed swords, which had not as yet become entirely obsolete,—| sion !—For how, when Seyton, and Fleming, and Ogilvie, and Huntly were 
its huge crossed hilt rising far above the shoulder of the wearer,—jarred against idispersed and slain,—how should a Hamilton be safe 1_Or how—when the ad- 
spur and stirrup with its ponderous scabbard. The noble horse, which bore) herents of their wretched mistress were proscribed and hunted down like beasts 
him, carefully as it had been selected for extraordinary poiits of blood and bone, \of ¢hase—should Bothwelhaugh alone be unharmed !—When a pardon from the 
was now so utterly overdone with toil, that he reeled and tottered before the iregent’s hand was tendered to the noble captive, it was with feelings more near- 
sweeping blast, as though each freshening of the gale must bear him to the 'ly allied to frenzy than to joy, that he had issued from the gloom of his dungeon 
earth. It was not, however, a moment in which the rider could afford to spare! juto the free air of heaven. _ His limbs were again free,—but to his mind there 
his faithful servant ;—for not only would it have been inevitable destruction tol was yo freedom.—Care, and defeat, and failure, had shed a constant twilight 
both man and beast to have passed the night upon those dreary wolds, but the over a temperament once buoyant and elastic, beyond the boldest spirit of his 
place and the hour had workers of evil more fearful than the pelting shower, in| age !—Fiery, generous, and enthusiastic, he had loved—as he had fought—al- 
the fierce mosstroopers of that dark and dangerous district ; the spur, therefore, inmost with fury.—And, as is not unfrequently the case, the affections of the rash 
and the curb were the only answers to his frequent stumbles, that the exigencies} and daring lover were wound up in the well-being of the meekest, fairest, flow- 
of the situation would allow. A long and ragged hill, channelled by many a) er of Scottish land.—Three months had hardly clapsed between the accomplish- 
petty torrent, with here and there a stunted bush, or bare crag looming against) ment of all his joys in the possession of his gentle Margaret, and the wide alar- 
the gray horizon, stretched its wearisome length before him ; but so bitterly did) ams, that rang through eve ry glen and clengh when Mary burst from her im- 
the arrowy sleet drive into his face, and so deeply was the snow already drifted, prisonment, to draw a deeper ruin on her devoted followers, and her own royal 
in every hollow pass and sheltered gulley, that it seemed impossible for any) head ; yet, in those three months, the very nature of the borderer had been 
human eye to discover the meanders of that rarely travelled path ; no hesita- changed ; he, who was never at rest, save in the saddle ; who had no pleasures 
tion, however, was to be discovered in the dauntless eagerness with which he) but in the foray, or the fight, would loiter, now “from mora io dewy eve,” in 
still pressed onward, as though every inch of the snow-clad wilderness were as||the bower of his bride —With her he would wander whole days among the love- 
familiar to his ken as the hall of his fathers. An hour of toil and peril had ly scenery of Roslin and of Hawthornden, or pore upon the chansons and rire- 
elapsed before the summit was gained, and the prospect, though still wild, be-|/ias, which had been transplanted from the courtly realms of France to the bleak 
came at every step, less dreary and monotonous. A thick growth of broom and) hills of Scotland ; with her he forgot the turbulent excitements of his former 
brackens, intermingled with the silver birch, and the still verdant holly, clothed! course in the mild tranquillity of domestic bliss ;—with her he had resolved to 
the gradual descent, while at no wide intervals, some gigantic beech or gnarl-| live, heedless of the world’s strife or sorrows :—and, in her arms, he had hoped 
ed and twisted oak remained to tell where once had flourished the mighty Cale-| todie. He was torn from her,—and, from that hour, hope was dead within 
donian forest. In the budding time of spring there is no fairer region, through-| ‘him.—He was condemned to die !—but recked not of his doom.—He was set 
out the varied scenery of Scotland, than the far-famed banks of Eske ; nor when! free, and he rejoiced not !—Even at the instant when he received advices of her 
autumn has cast her rich, though melancholy tints upon the woodland, and the, welfare, he felt no happiness.—A heavy shadow hung over him,—a deep, en- 
purple bloom of the heather has succeeded to the greenness of the young herb-! grossing sense of future evil,—which, though his reason might despise it, yet 
age, is the beauty of the declining, less attractive than that of the mellowing,| struck his spirits down to the very dust, and cowed his high heart with unresist- 
year; and even now, although the cold gale sighed and howled among the! ed terror. When he had mounted his best horse, a pardoned, unattainted noble, 
creaking branches, there was something less mournful in its tones, than when! iit was rather with the air of a wretch on his way to the place of doom, than of a 
they swept, like the cry of spirits, unmingled with any sound of earth across the. youthful bridegroom speeding, in all the eagerness of joyful hope, to the chosen 
naked moor. Ere long the signs of man were apparent, first in solitary pastures! of his bosom. Gradually, however, as he neared the house of his fathers, and saw 
girdled by dry stone dykes, and framed, as it were, in a dark setting of coppice, that the devasting tide of war had swept past, at a distance, leaving these rug- 
—then in continuous crofts, with their lines of sheltering sycamores, and here} |ged vales in unassailed security,—as he ascertained from the wandering hunter, 
and there the rude peel-house of some feudal proprietor overlooking its rural de- lor the lonely shephered of the hills, that his adored Margaret still sat unharm- 
pendencies from battlement and bartizan. ‘The track was now more clearly| ed in her solitary bower, without a cause of sorrow, save the absence of her lord, 
marked, following the windings of a tributary to the foaming Eske ; the storm) —he had succeeded in casting grief behind him ;—the free air of his native hills 
too had, in some degree, abated, and the moon shone forth at intervals, from be-|\had dispelled the gloom, which for many a weary month, had weighed so heavi- 
hind the seudding wrack. The rider, whose faculties had hitherto been occu- ‘ly upon his soul ; and, at tines, a touch of that reckless gaiety of mood, which 
pied entirely in the management of his horse, now looked abroad with an air! |had distinguished him of yore at the feast and in the fray, broke forth in snatches 
of satisfaction, as one who has reached, at length, the haven of his hopes ;—||of some lively song, startling the moorland echoes with their unaccustomed 


the storm that was already brewing in the west, and a few broad flakes of snow oof a well nigh widowed bride, than for the mirth and revelry, which became 
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glee. Rapidly, however, as his mind had regained its native elasticity, and/or lip,—not a spark of intelligence gleamed from those eyes, once the sources 

lofti!y as his hopes had soared in their recovered confidence, yet, with tenfold of unutterable love and lustre. The superb figure seareely veiled by one thin 

rapidity, did those vain hopes sink, when his eyes beheld that strange illumina- robe of linen,—the bosom, pulseless as 11 seemed, to which was clas ped a naked 


It was not new-born, babe,—even the tones of her voice, altered as they were and terrible, 


tion, and his unwilling ears admitted those ill-timed sounds of glee. 
however, with the poignant acuteness of an unexpected blow, but rather with iwere all his Margaret’s.—Not a doubt existed in his mind, but theg the spirit of his 
wife stood thus revealed before him ; and, as the conviction became strong, fear 


the stern and gloomy bitterness of a long-foreseen calamity, that this mew cer-) 
apenat.=-Sidel, deep grief, was visible upon his brow,—but grief exalted, as it 


tainty of evil smote upon his senses. Evil it must be !—For how should she, 
on whose affections he had staked hisall, give loose to merriment, while her wed-| ‘were, and purified by communion with the sainted and imperishable part of one, 


ded lord was languishing in a dark and silent dangeon? How should she find who, even while loaded with the imperfections of the mortal clay, had ever seemed 
pleasure in the dance, or lend her soul to the voluptuous strains of the minstrel, ‘being allicd to heaven, more nearly than to earth, 

unless another tale of fickleness and falschood were to be added to the gloomy,| Casting his sword far from him, he sank silently upon his knees beside the 
annals of human sin and misery ?—An overwhelming rush of dark and terrible stiffening carcase of his charger ;—with arms outstretched, extended neck, and 
thoughts burst instantaneously upon his mind.—Iove,—jealously,—revenge, al-| |parted lips, he paused in breathless expectation.—Folding the infant closer to 
most at one instant !—The untainted purity, the hamility, the hallowed devo-|/her cold eimbrace,—as though no mortal eye beheld, or ear attended,—she 
tion of his bride rose on his softened memory, and swept cach dark suspicion jwarbled, in a voice of surpassing sweetness, one of the most pathetic ballads 
from his soul, almost before it had found its birth :—but, with repentance for lof her tuneful country. 

his momentary distrust of her, whom he now felt to be far—far above the slightt-|| * 
est taint of calumny or doubt, his fears increased to such a point, that the bold | * Balow,* she sang, my =aseeme babe, 
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Lye still, for luve me! 
warrior trembled in his saddle like a weakly child, and his stee! harness clattered 
on his limbs convulsed as by an ague. Then, as his dread became more defi-, 
nite, he gored his weary charger with the spur, whirled lis tremendous weapon : 
from the scabbard, and, with his battle eay, a ‘* Hamilton to the rescue,” quiver- 
ing on his lips, ere a second had elapsed, he was driving along the broken road 
at a pace, which, from the previous exhaustion of both horse and rider, would 
have been deemed beyond the bounds of nature. Hill and hollow, reck and 
wood, just glanced, like meteors, on his view, and were swallowed up in dis- 
tanee, as he rushed along ; a short half mile was vet between him and the solu- 
tion of his hopes or fears ; the path, which had hitherto swept along the north- 
em margin of the Eske, now turned abraptly to the right, and diving preeipi- 
tously into the dell, crossed the channel of the torrent by a ford, so dangerous 
at periods, from the rapid floods, which came down the moorlands after every 


Balow, she sang, though friends are fause, 
And foes do harry me, 

Lye still, my babe,—my winsome babe,— 
Or I sall surely dee. 


The castle-hearth is cauld, my child, 
‘Toomt is the castle ha’,— 

Our hame is in the muland wild, 
Our bed i’ the drifted snaw. 


Thy father’s wandering far awa, 
‘Thy mithers like to dee, 

Thy gudesire’s in the auld kirk garth, 
And there’s nane to succour thee 
summer's shower, and every winter’s storm, that a high and narrow bridge ot 
planks had been thrown across the chasm, for the benefit of the timid or infirm, | 
No parapet or rail defended the sides of this perilous causeway, though, searce- | 
ly a yard m breadth, it was reared high above the slaty bed, supported partially 
by piers of rugged masonary, and partially by blocks of the living rock, through 
Ata single glance the 


And never, never mair, my babe, 
Sall we twa link thegither, 

Wheu leaves are green, and lavrocks$ sing, 
I’ the blithesome sinumer weather. 

When leaves are green, and lavrocks sing, 
Ou ilka broomy knowe,|! 

Then thou salt sport, my darling doo, 
Bat Pil be cauld, and low. 


which the everlasting stream had cleft itself a passage. 
borderer perceived, from the brawling fury with which turbid spray was h: led | 
against the creaking arches, that death must be the inevitable lot of any who | 
Without a pause, however, he drove his steed || 

The hand ot | 


But yet—she sang—balow my babe, 


should brave the swollen ford. 
stil lor luve o me, 


votes | Lye still, my babe, my_ winsome babe, 
ovidence was there '—For had the charger’s foot diverged one inch’s breadth Or] sall surely dee 
from its direction, both horse and man had perished ;—the smallest stumble, lAs her plaintive song ended, she flung an ann aloft with a wild expression of 
must have hurled them both headlong to destruction ;—once only did his hoofs lterror—* Help! help she sereamed—* to arms! the foe !—Save—save me, 
clash on the echoing timber, a second stride, and the firm rock rang beneath him. a ee ee ee preserve me !—Oh God, Oh God, is there no help 
But scarcely had he cleared the bridge, before the horse swung round,—in MOT’ |from earth, or heaven ?—Unhand me—villains—dearly shall ye rae this night, 
tal terror, as it were, of some aerial shape beheld by him alone,—w ith a violence’ | nen Sloihen suture. Give me. wy child, me biel boy. Oh! mercy, 
that might well have cast a less experienced rider from his seat, ere he had the the south emete on his seul was wife, 
the cause As it his living wife, driven forth into the snowy fields to perish with her babe. Ata 
of support from the steady hand and pratised shill of the cavalier, the over-|| ingle bound, he stood beside her—madiv he cast his arms around ber icy 
driven beast staggered a pace or two, then, with a heavy, though fruitless eli form -—“* Margaret,’—he sobbed upon her bosom—* my own, own Margaret, 
fost at récovery, fell, rolled over and over, never again to rise,—and, ere MS) lehy Hamilton is here "—* Villain’’—she shricked—* Thou Hamilton ! avaunt ! 
master had regained his footing, had stretched out all its limbs i the rigidity of ft Dateien tied wat tamed wonthes Ged, my princely Hamilton were here ; 
death. '|—but his glorious form never shall behold again !—But cried—* if 
Shaken as he was, by the sudden shock, Hamilton sprung up, sword in hand,|/:hou hast yet a spark of mercy in thine iron heart, receive, and bear mine infant 
even with the speed of light :—the idea of 2m ambush flashed upon his senses’ to his father’s arms,—bchold”—she moved the little body from her shivering 
as he feli, and he arose prepared for deadly strife. But the brandished blade preast, gazed wistfully upon its shrunken features, and then, as the fatal truth 
sank powerless,—and the half uttered shout was smothered im a prayer,—as he) |}ecame apparent, —* Cold—cold ' oh! merciful heaven !"’—she faltered forth 
beheld a tall and shadowy figure, white as the drifted snow, its long, loose, |in calmer tones, and sank from her husband’s grasp upon the chilly soil.—It 
tresses floating on the wind, and its pale hps uttering strange sounds of thrilling! | was in vain that her half frenzied lord stripped his own frame of garment, after 
laughter.—Lrect upoa the last abutment of the bridge, the form, whatever it ata to fence her from the piercing storm ;—it was in vain that he chafed 
might be, though it had escaped the notice of the rider, occupied by the urgen-||her frozen limbs, and strove to wake her into life by his warm breath :—long 
cy of his position, had startled the horse, almost into the jaws of death : and for \did she lic sobbing and trembling as though her heart would leap from its place 
a moment, as the soldier gazed in silent apparition, the life-blood eurdled at his ibut not a symptom of returning animation blessed his hopes ;—gradually she 
heart. Fearlessly, joyously, would he have plunged ito the mortal conflici,!| was sinking into that sleep which knows no waking ;—pain and grief were near- 
but thus arrayed againgt the powers of another world, confirmed as sucli visions |ly over, and it seemed asif she were about to pass, without another struggle, 
were in that dark age even by the doctrines of his church, what wonder that jjnto the presence of ner Creator —Suddenly she rallied,—her long-fringed 
the boldest spirit should shrink back from the unequal contest. Not long, how- llashes rose,—and, as she turned her eyes upon her husband's face, he saw, with 
ever, could fear, even of a supernatural caste, appall a mind so resolute at all momentary rapture, that the wild glare of insanity had faded from those liquid 
times, and now so wrought to desperation as that of Hamilton. “ Maria sanc- orbs, and that she knew him. “ Was it adream?”—she said—*“ Oh Hamilton, 
tzssima —he muttered—* ora pro nolis ! oar border tales are true, it is the |peloyed husband, is it indeed thus that we have met—met only to be parted 
Spirit of the stormy water !—but there is that within my soul to-night, that 1 \forever!—My babe—my blessed babe has gone before me. I saw his little 
must on, though the arch-fiend himself should strive to bar my passage.”— jimbs convulsed with the last agony of cold,—I felt the last flutter of his balmy 
Grasping his ponderous weapon, strode he forward, as if to meet an earthly foeman |yreath upon my lips,—and then my reason fled !—But blessed be the Virgin, I 
calmly resolved to prove his might against the terrors of a world invisille.—* In ; ‘Her words came forth more slowly, and, at 


have seen, and known my Lord.” 
the name of him "—he whispered through his hard-clenched teeth—* of whose, ‘every pause, that dread forerunner of dissolution, the death-rattle, was distinct- 
most holy death ¢hou hast no portion—hence ! to thie appointed place.""—The| ily audible. “ Fly,—fly from this accursed spot! Promise—that you will fly 
shriek, which burst from the ghastly form to whom he spake, might well have to save your precious life—Oh Hamilton—I am going—kiss me yet once again 
raised the dead,—if aught of earth had power to rend their cerements,—so high, |bless you, my hvsband—the ho—ly Virgin bless you—husband—husband !"" 
so spiritually piercing were its tones.—It ended, and a burst of horrid laughter’ ; H. 
rang on the night air,—and the piteous wailing of unspeakable dispair.—The| - 

Proruicacy an the frame has become enervated 


moon, which had again been hidden for awhile, now streamed forth gloriously) 
from a chasm in the rolling vapours ;—so suddenly, and so spendidly, did the 
bright rays illuminate that pallid shape, that, for an instant, he believed the light 
an emanation from the form itself :—but, in that instant he recognized the deli- 
cate and graceful limbs, the features, lovely despite their livid palencss, of his 


by vice, and a dissolute course of life, the sympathizing mind invariably ‘*im- 
bodies and imbrutes.’’ You cannot defile the lamp without Smee its rays. 
Debauchees resemble foul wells, which first dim and finally extinguish the light 


that is committed to them. 
* Balow, lullaby. + Mirk, dark. skylark. 


Toom, empty. 


own Margaret. Not a shade of colour varied the dead whitheness of her cheek 


Knowe, knoll, hillock. 
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THE STORMING OF BADAJOZ. 

« The sick of the second division were ordered to Altar de Chao, an hospital- 
station in Portugal; and although I had only just arrived, after a mareh oi) 
near 500 miles, and ought in all fairness to be last on the roster, | was directed! 
to take charge of the convoy. ‘The siege of Badajoz was still going on ; and| 
this march, like the former by Albuquerque, was of high interest, from the vi-| 
cinity of the route to the invested city.. Our road now descried a segment of a! 
circle round it, within the former course and much nearer; and the citadel was| 
visible from every elevation of the way, rising above a heavy canopy of smoke, ) 
which overhung the ramparts and lower parts of the town, as well as the be-| 
sieging batteries. Generally in the aiternoon there was a suspension of firing 
on both sides for a short time to allow the guns to cool. Then the smoke would 
be wafted away by the wind, and the whole fortress become distinctly visible. | 
Soon a salvo would thunder froin the breaching battenes, and be immediately! 
answered by the garrison ; and then the incessant rear of the heavy artillery ou, 
both sides would proceed without intermission as before. During all this time! 
the whether was remarkably fine and clear, as if the elements wished how to! 
atone for their severe treatment of the allicd troops at the commencement ot) 
the siege. | reached Campo Mayor on the 6th of April with my convoy of| 
sick, and was much pleased to tind that the poor fellows had all improved won | 
derfully in health dariag the march. Indeed, the good effects of locomotion in| 
recovering very debilitated subjects were strikmgly displayed during the whole! 
Peninsular struggle, but never more than on this occasion. My convoy con- 
sisted of 120 sick ; 30 or 40 of whom were so ill of bad fevers, that it was ne-| 
cessary to tie them on the mules’ backs,or put a muletie ror one of the guard be-| 
hind them, to prevent their falling off from weakuess. Yet at the end of the| 
second day’s march these enfeebled subjects would ride by themselves bravely. 
and vigorously, and call out lustily for their rations. I am convinced that the! 
lives of several amongst them were saved by this march, and the recovery of; 
all was materially accelerated. It is true our route was a peculiar ove ; we) 
were enlivened by @ brisk cannonade the whole way; and the sound of the) 
salvos of heavy artillery thundermg away at the breaches, the view of the 
sinoke-weathed city, and of the French flag flying ou the castle, formed alto-| 
gether a moral cordial more tonic and restorative than all the elixirs iu the world. | 
On the 6th of April, as we approached Campo Mayor, the cannonade was} 
much louder and closer than usual ; and as | rode along I became more and| 
more convinced that a erisis was approaching. It was on that morning that * the; 
besiegers’ guns bemy all turned against the curtain, the bad masonry crumbled) 
rapidly away : in two hours a yawning breach appeared ; and Wellmgton, hav-! 
ing again examined the pomts of attack in person, renewed the order for the as-| 
sault. ‘Then the soldiers eagerly made themselves ready for a combat so| 
fiercely fought, so terribly won, so dreadful in all tts circumstances, that pos- 
terity can scarcely be expected to credit the tale.’ On ourarrival in the even-| 
ing at Campo Mayor, we found the whole population ina state of great excite 
ment and anxiety ; forit was generally known that Badajoz was to be stormed! 
that night ; and as we were only seven miles distant, even the patiering of the 
musketry could be heard in the calm evening between the heavy reports of the 
artillery. As the night advanced, every accidental swelling of the sound was 
deemed the signal for the ternfic conflict at the breach. During this eventful 
night few eyes were closed in Campo Mayor; the priests were performing di 
vine service in the churches, and praying fervently tor success ; and the eutire 
adult-population were either engaged im this solemn duty, or traversing the 
streets in extreme agitation and alarm. All this time the thunder of the bloody 
conflict sounded awtully ; and as the work of death advanced, and the air be- 
came cooler and stiller, the report of the heavy artillery appeared actually to! 
shake the roofs of the churches over the trembling masses crowded within. 
The scene altogether was tremendous and sublime. I proceeded from one. 
church to another, but all were alike, all were filled with people praying with 
extreme fervancy—weeping, exclaiming, sobbing—inquiring wildly for intelli-| 
gence, and listenmg intently to the loud and confused sound of mortal strife. 
At length came an ouunous full and colin. Did this bode good or evil? Was) 
the city taken, or had the storming parties been shattered and repulsed, and had. 
the garrison ceased its tire because the besiegers had retired from the reach ot! 
the guns! People asking these questions, and circulating the thousand reports 
that had been created on the instant, looked anxiously into each other's faces, 
pale and shrunk with fear and suspense, and the harassing vigils of the night. 
As day dawned the greater part left the streets and churches, and repaired to 
the ramparts, straining all eyes in the direction of Badajoz. For a long time! 
nothing could be descried on the wide plain between the two places: at length) 
a horseman was seen galloping full speed along the road. ‘The agony of sus-, 
pense then became almost intolerable ; but when he approached nearer, and 
wss seen to stop suddenly, stand up in his stirrups, and wave his hat repeatedly. 
round his head, a shout of ten thousand rivas! rent the air, which were pre-| 
longed and reiterated along the fortifications, until lost in the overwhelming! 
pealing of all the bells m the city. My military dress procured me two or three! 
score of warm embraces ; the pale countenances of the woman brightened up, 
and their dark eyes beamed out brilliantly. Never were fair ladies so comde-| 
scending and so affectionate ; and | believe if 1 had chosen I might have kissed! 
half Campo Mayor. *Viva os Inglazez " was in every mouth. At length, get- 
ting satiated with all this hugging and embracing, and remembering that my. 
day’s march was a short one, | delayed the starting of my sick convoy for w 
couple of hours, and cantered over the plain to Badajoz. | reached the bridge 
over the Guadiana in three quarters of an hour; but, to my great surprise and 
concern, instead of finding every thing quiet, and every body occupied in atten- 
tions to the wounded, and preparations tor burying the dead, as | had anticipated, 
T beheld a scene of the most dreadful violence and confusion. Parties of intox- 
icated men were roaming and reeling about, loosed from all discipline, tiring 
into the windows, bursting open the doors, plundering, violating, shooting any 
person who opposed them, quarrelling about the pluuder, and sometimes de- 
stroying each other. I proceeded amidst this dangerous mob to the Talavera 
gate, and thence to the main breach. ‘There, indeed, was a most awful scene,, 


where 


* Mars might quake to tread.’ 


There lay a frightful heap of fourteen or fifteen hundred British soldiers, many 
dead but still warm, mixed with the desperately wounded, to whoin no assistance) 
could yet be given. ‘There lay the burned and blackened corpsés of those that! 
had perished by the explosions, mixed with those that were torn to pieces by 
round shot or grape, and killed my muskeiry, stiffening in their gore, body piled 
upon body, involved and intertwmed into one hideous and enormous mass of 
carnage ; whilst the morning sunbeam, falling on this awful pile, seemed to 
my imagination pale and lugubrious as during an eclipse. At the foot of the 
castle wall, where the third division had escaladed, the dead lay thick ; and a 
great number were to be seen about the San Vincente bastion at the opposite 
side of the works. A number had been drowned in the cunette of the ditch, 
near the Trinidad bastion ; but the chief slaughter had taken place at the great 


lbreach. ‘Ihere stood still the terrific beam across the top, armed with its sharp 
and bristling sword-blades, which no human dexterity or strength could pass 
without impalement. ‘The smell of burned flesh was yet shockingly strong aud 
disgusting. Jointing some of the medical officers who were beginning to assist 
the most urgent cases amongst the wounded, I remained during the morning 
and forenoon ; then hastily cating a buiscuit blackened with gunpowder, and tak- 
ing a mouthful of wine, I returned to my charge at Campo Mayor : passing, in ny 
way to the Elvas gate of Badajoz, through the same dreadful ordeal as before, 
for the sack of the city was now at its height. The bells at Campo Mayor 
were still ringing merrily at intervals, and every body was rejoicing. Rejoicing ! 
after what I had just witnessed ! after the saenfice of two thousand of the brav- 
est troops in the world in the storm, and double the number during the siege ! 
after the piteous moanings and dying ejaculations yet torturmg my hearing ' 
after the blood-cemented pile of slain still fresh in my eye !—rejoicing after all 
this '” Eveuts of a Military Life. 


MR. KHOL IN AUSTRIA. 

This amusing traveller, with whose clever pencillings of Russian scenery 
and maners we have already made our readers acquainted, has recently publish- 
ed another sketch-bouvk of un equally entertaining and instructive character. 
tis entitled “ A Hundred Days tn Austria,” and is written in Mr. Khol’s native 
language—German. An English translation is now, however, before us.* The 
traveller set out on a summer morning in 1841, from “a quiet lutle farm on the 
banks of the Elbe,” and taking his place at Dresden in a Saxon postwagen 
(stage-coach), found himself in due time deposited at Teplitz, by way of which 
he entered the Bohemian froutier of the Austrian empire 

Nature may be said to have marked out Bohemia for a separate kingdom. It 
consists of a basin, each surrounding territory being shut out from it by a range 
of hills. Up to 1526, she country did, indeed, enjoy independence ; but in that 
year it fell into the grasp of Austria, in which it hes been since firmly reteimed. 
Cle greatest breadth of Bohemiais 170 Eugtisi miles, and its greavest length 
200. Jt is divided mto sixteen “ circles,” or provinces, three of which boider 
m1 Saxony, three on Silesia, three ou Bavaria, and three on Moravia. One of 
the circles is next to Austria proper, and three are exactly central. The eapi- 
tal is Prague, where Mr. Cohl established himself in lodgings “ under the 
protection of the burgomaster.” “ The central point of a country sharply 
cut off from the rest of the world, and wit: ess constantly to new aniidifications 
# its political life, Prague,” he says, ** bas become full of rains and palaces, 
that will secure to the city an enduring interest forcenturies to come.” On 
sallying forth mto the towo, Mr. Kohl's powers of kecn observation were lot 
employed in vain. One of the objects which first attracted his attention was 
the house in which the celebrated Dr. Faustus is said to have lived. Little is 
suown of the history of this early printer ; aud it has always been a matter tn 


Jispute whether he, or his associate John Guttenberg, was the inventor of print- 
ug , but the Bohemian version ofthe stery, as reported by Kohl, sets the mat- 


iter in a new and plausible light, by declarmg both these names to have belong- 


ed to the same mdividual. ** There lived,” they say, ** in the early part of the 
fifteenth ceutury, ina Bohemian town called Guttenberg, or Kuttenberg, aman 
4 the name of Joseph Tshastni. He was a learned men, aud, after the fashiou 
of the learned men of his time, he translated his Bohemian name into Latin, 
snd called himself Faustus, for tshasni isthe Tshekhian word for happy. At 
the same time, according to a practice that also then prevatled among lear. ed 
men, he added to his own name that of the place of his birth, and called him- 
self Joannes Faustus Kuttenbergensis. Ju 1421, about the commencement of 
the Hussite wars, he was driven from his country, and arr ved as a fagitive at 
Strasburg, where he dropped the name of Faustus, and called himself simply 
Johann Guttenberg.” The visit to the residence of this famous person had a 
twofold object. * Mr. Faustus,” says the traveller, ** must have been in com- 
fortable circumstances, for the house is a large one, and has been fitted up as 
1 school for the deaf and dumb.’ It contained forty-one pupils, who are de- 
:lared to be well-instructed. In his notice of the Prague Lunatic Asylam, it 
is gratifying to observe that the old barbarous system of treating our unfortu- 
nate fellow-creatures is being everywhere abolished. In the Prague institution 
* constant occupaiion is looked upon as contributing more than avy other means 
tuacure. We saw uno less than forty or filty poor lunatics engaged in mowing, 
digging, weeding, watering. planting, &c, With the exception of the strait- 
jacket no species of corporal punishment is ever resorted 10. Nearly all the 
work in the interior of the house is likewise performed by the patients, such as 
cleaning the rooms, making the beds, chopping wood, cooking, carrying water, 
and the like. For my own part, I experienced sincere satistaction as I wand- 
vred about among the busy multitude, and thought of the principles by which 
such institutions were governed only thirty or forty years ago, of the scenes 
which were then daily witnessed there, of human beings laden with chains, or 
strapped to benches, and frequently scourged with revolting cruel'y. A luna- 
tic asylum in those days wes a plece in which madmen were shut up that they 
might not mconvenience the rest of the world ; now, the object kept in view is 
o restore them to society. It is charaeteristic of music loving Bohemia, that 
in the lunatic asylum of its capital, :nusic should ve considered one of the chief 
instinmepts for the improvement of the patients. In addition to the garden 
concerts, in which all assist who can, there are quartettos every morning and 
evening m the wards, and a musical director is appointed for the express pur- 
pose of superintending this part of the domestic arrangements.” i 
Progue is the head quarters of the German Jews, 10,000 of whom reside in 
the ciry. Of them our author furnishes some curious particulars, especially 
concerning the rabbis, ‘* who continue to live afier the fashion of the wise men 
of the east. ‘They allow the light of their wisdom to shine upon the world in 
a very different way from our learned philosophers of Europe, who, unless 
when addressing a respectfully listening auditory from the rostrum, are seldom 
vccessible to the multitude that stand so much in need of their instructions. 
Here the rabbis sit in the open market-place, like the kings and judges in ess- 
tern lands; and in their houses they sit with open doors, ready to receive and 
iauswer all who come for consolation or advice. This is particularly the case 
on the solemn festivals, when the rabbis recieve all who come to them, their 
dwellings being looked upon, apparent'y, on those occasions less as private 
houses than as places of assembly for the whole congregation. The wife and 
daughters are generally found in an ante-room, where they receive the gvest, 
and usher him into the icuer apartment, into the presence of the rabbi, who, 
arrayed in his pontificals, generally sits at the end of a lcng table, encircled by 
4 numerous assemblage of visitors, strangers, and friends. It was thus that I 
found the chief rabbi, Rappoport, whose acquaintance I was desirous to make. 
He had not yet laid aside the costume of the Jews of eastern Europe, and sat in 
ais arm-chair in a black silk caftan and a high-furred cap. Jsraelites from Mag- 
deburg, from Hamburg, from Warsaw, and from Amsterdam, were sitting 


* Austria, by J. G. Kiol, forming parts 7 and 9 of the Foveign Library ;” Cuapn 


Hall, London. 


| 
| 
| | 
| | 


around him, and other visitors were constantly arriving and aleparting. Mr.|/door open intime of need. The numerous thoroughfares, or Durchhéduser, 
Rappoport is an Aaronite, a distinction,that carrics with it privileges far more |through private houses and courtyards, to which the public has @ conventional 
Oue is, thet every newly born chird is brought to, right of way, are of no small service to pedestrians. ‘The whole city is pierced 
an Aarunite that he may bless it. There are also some Levites at Prague, but, through and through wi h them, like an ant-hill, and those who have the clue 
they are less numerous than the Aaronites. The same is observed to be the |of this labyrimth, may run a considerable distance under sheler, and avoid the 
case in all the other Jewish communities of Europe ; and this, | was told, wa: dangers of the cerriages altogether. in no other city of Germeny is there so 
because Cyrus, when he re-established Jerusalem, brought back to Palestine 2||great or so uninterrup.ed a siream of vehicles; the corner houses are, in con- 
greater number of Aaronites than of Levites” It. Prague, the Jews reside, |sequence, particularly protected agains: this dang rous flood. All of them in 
as in eastern cities, in a separate quarter of the town, called the Judenstad?,| the heart of the city have large stones placed zlantingly, armed with an iron 
which was considerably improved by a wealthy Hebrew, named Meisel. “ He |cap and rings, os thick as # man’s finger, and the extreme smoothness which 
had inherited nothing from his father, and continued, till death, to be a dealer! these costs of meil usually display, shows how often carnages must have 
in old iron. He lived in the same modest and parsimonious maser as the ma-| ground against them. The unlucky prdestrivn is provided with no such de- 
jority of his nation ; but with the money that he was thus able to save; he built fence, and it may be a question whether more people have their limbs crushed 
the Jewi-h council house at Prague, and four synagogues. Sixty poor people by chariot wheels in Vienna or in Bevgal. All these evils have of late be- 
were weekly fed by him. No oue knew whence his money caine, or where he come more palpable with ithe growth of the suburbs, all of which naturally have 
concealed it, but it was supposed that he had found a quantity of gold among ,their rendezvous in the centre of the city. Not only have the people of rank, 
some old iron that he had accidentally purchased. A more probabie theory «f ho live in summer without the Imes, their winter palaces within, but the mer. 


his wealtn may be sought for in Mr Meissel’s thrifty habits, and being, proba chan's and manufacturers, al hough their dweiling-houses may be without in 
ithe suburbs, must have their shops, warehouses, and bus ness localisies in the 
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burdensome tban profitable 


bly, like the rest of his pat:on, a keen man of business. | 
Having seen much that wa- desirable in a city crowded with antiquarian and city itself; and the majority of the inhabirants, for one reason or other, desire 


historica! associations , Mr. Koll departed from Prague in an Austrian public to possess a little pied a terre there. Shut up in its narrow middle-age armour 
carriage, called a s:ellwagen, and travelling through Budweis, entered Upper of, bastions, walls and ditches, the ciry cannot extend itself as the suburbs 
Austria on the banks of the Danube, at the fortified town of Linz, whose chief have done, which have stretched further and further into the level country, and 
points of interest are its arabesqne fortifications, a large carpet manufactory | swallowed up village after viilage in an avalanche of houses. As in all other 
and an extensive Jesuit college in full education and clerical operation. Here jetties of Germany, the old wry-necked, crooked streets of Vienta have been 


Mr. Khol embarked on board the Archduke Stephen steam boat, which was patched and polished; the passage houses have been increased in number 
to transport him down the Danube to Vienna. In the chap er evtitled, * The )wherever it was possible ; some buildings that were especially in the way have 
Picture gallery between Linz and Vienna,” he gives a panoramic sketeh of al) een bought at a high price and pulled cown ; all projections and excrescences 


he saw and heard during the voyage. Mr. Kohl's cluef cheracteristic as a |"@ve been pared away, and the pavement Jaid down is as good as can he wish- 
writer is extreme versatility ; and the variety of subjects with which this see j¢d. But in an old city lke this, where the houses stand like rocks, and the 
tion of the work is filled is really curious Descriptions of scenery, historical! jstreets ron through them like gullies and mountain passes, Improvement is no 
essays, sketches of his travelling compenions, anecdotes, and jearned hydro easy matter, and all efforts of the kind lag far behind the wants of the increas- 
graphical disquisitions, followed im rapid succession. Nothing seems tvo ob. !ng population. The grend difficulty is the fortification ef the inner city. 
struse, nothing too trivial, fur the quick-witted German's pen. In one page ' his necessitetes a breadth of space no: less than from three to four hundred 
Pinzgaver horses are mentioned ; im another we have accounts of the ainphi- fathoms (the glacis) between the wall and the suburbs. If the works could be 
bious doings of the Danube beaver ; in a third we are in'roduced to a new order, ‘One away with altogether, and the glecis built over, the city and the suburbs 
of wuns, piaced in a singular apposition to a reflection on Egyptain mummies, Would form one handsome and commodious whole.” 
which, by a chain of connexiou peculiar to our vivacious frien, brings insome | The visits Mr. Koh! made to the shops, gives scope for several instructive 
curious particulars concerning lead-penci's. “* | was just about to leave the jdetails respecting the manufectures of Vienua He first nouces the silver- 
frout deck,” he says, ‘‘ when, amung the crowd, | observed two black figures, smiths, who, it seems, have by their superior skill withdrawn public patronage 
who suggested to me, for the moment, that my last notion respecting the mum- from Augsburg. Mohammed Ali, the Pasha of Egypt, has lately bespoken a 
mies was already in the course of fulfilment. On inquiry, I learned they were splendid service of plate from a Viennese manufacturer. Stearine candles are 
workmen from the celebrated plumbago mines near Marbach, a little pictures jalso made in large quantities as substitutes for wex. ‘ By the stearine,” ex- 
que village we had just left behiad us. These mines have been worked from ‘claims the observant traveller, *‘iailow may be said to have been ennobled, 
ancient times, but of late they have acquired new importance. The English jand thas rendered admissible to the most distinguished drawing-rooms.” An 
have found that this plumbago is well adapted to fill their lead pencils, and they, Englishman has aa extensive factory for bronze articles, some of which are 
have, of late, imported it im tolerably large qauntities. Last vear, 2000 hun. jextremely handsome and tasefcl The people of Vienna are, it seems, una- 
dred weight were sent to England. Since thex, the people of Vienna have! |vie to wind their own ledgers, and the most considerable book-binder is obliged 
bestowed a] ttle more attention on the mines, and sone new ones have been) to employ, fur that solid aud difficult work, three Euglishinen, who preserve 
opened within the last two years. A company has been formed ia Vienna for |the secret of the process by working apart trom thew French and German col- 
the exportation of this article, in which the Rothschilds had a share ; and we) jieagues. Cotton weaving ts carried vu extensively, but the yarn is imported 
had a young Saxon professor on board, who had visited the mines by the invi- jfrom England, the native spinuers not heing able to compete with those of 
tstion of those gentlemen. It is remarkable that the Austrians do not rether))Manchester, who possess far greateradvantages mention one only: the 
make the pencils themselves ; but the English uaders and these things bettes||Manchester spinuers have a railroad to Liverpool, which enable them to pur- 
and have better wood for the purpose. Tey get the material pulverised from jchase the cot.on in sma!ier quantities, as they may wauti. They may use it 
Austria, carefully consolidate, and enclose it in cedar wood, and then supply ali jup to-day to he last thread, and send to-morrow to L, verpoo! for a new supply. 
the artists in the world, Their own munes become daily poorer, while those:|it is therefore easy to follow every variation of price, buy small quantities when 
of Austria increase, asthe rich material with which nature has abundantly sup- jit is desr, aod larger wheo it is cheap; whereas the spinners of Vienna, whe- 
plied them becomes better known. Whilst the Saxon profesor was obligingly||ther they will or not, must take large quantivies at amy price, lest their work 
explaining all this to us, the young German Italian took out her English black- |should come altogether to a stand-siill"’ In the lghter and more ornamental 
lead-pencil, and gave it me, that it might write its own historv in my note-book.’ ||branches of manufacture, the Viennese excel in cheapness, because graceful 
The writer finding himself, by this ume, opposite the ruins of Durrenstein. jforms rather tuan solid quality are aimed at. “If a line were drawn from the 
they remind him—apropus of lead-pencils—of Richard I. of England, who,)|Baltic tothe Adriatic, no city would be found east of it which could compare 
with his minstrel blondel, was imprisoned in tne cestle for fifteen miunths by|jwith Vienna in the quality, taste, or low price of its manufactures. Their low 
the cunning and terrible Archduke Leopold. At length, however, he gets to jprice has often procured thein a sale not only throughout Germany, but even 
Vienna. jin America. They make for instance, ornamental ciocks, of an elegance of 
Like most continental cities, Vienna was originally a citadel, the confines of |which no drawing-room need be ashame, for eight and nine florins each, and 
which are found, as population incrcases, too narrow, and suburbs gredualiy) shawls for ten aud twelve. ‘The shawl manufacture is ove of the most consi- 
arise around the fortified walls. The nacleus, or city-proper of Vienna, is only derable ; more so, indeed, than any o her in middie or eastern Eorope The 
about three miles in circumference, but the whole of Vienna is at least ten |!ow price of the shawis has produced @ great demand for them in Turkey, A 
miles round, and is in the form of acircle. A beautiful glacis, from two to s»awl manufacturer, whose word I have no reason to mistrust, thought there 
three furlongs broad, planted with trees, and laid out with public walks, se- could not be less than four thousand persons employed in Vienna on those arti- 
parates the city from the suburbs. Vienna contains above 360.000 inhabi ||cles ; and this fact is the more remarkable, as the rise of this branch of manu- 
tants, and, from its size and wealth, better deserves to be compared with l.on- facture dates only from the year 1812.” 
don or Paris than any other metropolis. Indeed, it unites the characteristics | The Austrians, compared with the more grave and staid Germans, are an 
of both. Like the capital of Great Britain, it is a most inportant commercial |amusement-loving and vivacious people ; Vienna, therefore, is famed for its 
eutrepot ; whilst, like Paris, it is famous for its manufacture of ornamental ar- | pyplic gardens and other places of entertainment. ‘Those of our readers who 


ticles, and for ts sway over the fashionable world of the north. 


_a * Vienna \hsve waltzed to the inspiriting strains of Sirauss and Lanner, will perhaps be 
fashions and Vienna wares,” Mr. Kohl states, “‘ exercise their influence not on-||pjeased to know how these porentates of dance music dispose of themselves in 
ly along the whole course of the Danabe to the Biack Sea, but even in Poland) !i)eir native city. * No parties at Vienna are so numerous as the musical ones, 
and Russia’ The fullowing picture of street-life in Vienna gives a vivid |wh ch have their ramificetions from the highest society to the very lowest. 
though not very flattering notion of the city :— ‘Strauss, the most celebrated concert master, Lanner, the most original, and 

‘Perhaps in no city of Germany does there exist so peculiar a relation be-|/Fahrbach, also well-known to fame, are the leaders and demigods of these meet - 
tweeu the city properly so called and its suburbs, as in Vienna. Four fif hsto! lings, the tribunes of the people in Vienna. Like the Roman tribunes, they 
of the population of Vienna live in the suburbs, &c. Prague, the city which! /exert themselves to the utmost to enlarge and strengtheir ther party. When 
offers the most direct coutrast in this respect, is almost wholly city. The rea-|at Sperle, or in the public gardens, they flourish their bows in elegant little 
sun is, that Vienna, notwithstanding its antiquity, a tained at a later period the |temples, amidst a grove of orange trees, rhododendrons, and other plants, and 
dignity of being a sovereign’s residence than Prague. In the twelfih century, execute the newest and most effective compositions with tht perfectly organ- 
Vienna occupied only the fifth part of the present site of the city, and only @ jised bands (Strauss enrolls none but Bohemians ;) they scem in @ measure the 
fortieth of the whole space, including the suburbs: at that time Prague had |chiefs and leaders of the public. Before them stands a listening throng. with 
nearly two thirds of its present circumference. It is only within the last two |whom they are constantly coquetting, uodding to their friends in the midst of 
hundred years, since the time of Rudolph [!., whose gencral residence was their work, and giving them a friendly smile as they execute some difficult pas- 


Prague, that the emperors have resided constantly in Vienna. From that pe-||sage. Every distinguished effort is rewarded by loud applause, and new or fa- 
riod, the extensive suburbs have grown around the heart of the capital, and |vourite pieces by a stormy *Da Capo.’ Even in the common dancing-rooms, 
the mos'c is so little secondary, that the dance is often interrupted by a tomult 


hence the contrast between the commodiousness and regularity of plan in the 

former, and the extravegant maze of building within the walls of the city.||of applause for the mus cians and composers Even at the tées of the Schwar- 

The streets are narrow, the houses six, seven, and eight storeys high ; and'|zenbergs and Lichtensteins, a certain familiar understanding with the favourite 

buildings, whose grandeur demands a great public square for ‘heir display, are | musicians may be observed, which, among a people less enthusiastic in the mat- 
ter of dance-music. would be thought of place.” We may add, that since the 


stuck into narrow alleys, and lost in a forest of houses. In many of the streets, 
it has been impossible to make atrottoir half an ell im breadih: the carr.ages, 
are often compelled to drive so sharply against the walls and windows of the 
houses, that it is an ordinary maneeuvre of the pedestrians of Vienna, to save 
themselves from a crash, by leaping on the steps ofthe vehicle. Carriages are. 
sometimes to be seen with pedestrians clinging to it before and behind, and. 
full often may they have occasion to thank Nelsen for having found a house-| 


ithe festive scenes of this world. 


above wag written, one of these renowned composers has been removed from 
His rival headed the funeral with his own 
band, which, «s a mark of respect and deed effliction, played several of the 
deceased’s most popular waltzes. As the procession passed through the 
city, many bystanders were moved even unto tears at this lively mark of mourn 


ing. 
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After quitting Vienna, Mr. Koh! made his way to Pesth, the capital ef Hon 
ary, whither, we regret, our limited space furb.ds us for the for the present to 
ollow him. We canno:. however, c!ose this nutice without award ng every 
commendation to the translator, whose task has been extremely well performed. | 
He has added, as occasion seemed to require, a few vseful notes, tending to 
elucidste points in the text with which the English reader is but IntUe acquaint | 
ed. These notes prove him to possess the too rare qualification of a translator. 
—a complete knowledge of the subject of his work, as well az of the language, 
in which it was originally written. 


| 


Mliscellancous Articles. 


SCENE AFTER THE STORMING OF BADAJOZ. 


Parties of intoxicated men were running and reeling about, loosed from all 


discipline, firing into the windows, bursting open the doors, plundering, violating, | 


shooting any person who opposed them, quarreling about the plunder, and some- 
times destroying each other. I proceeded amidst this dangerous mok*to the 


Talavera gate, and thence to the main breach. There, indeed, was a most aw- | 


ful scene, where ** Mars might quake to tread.”’ ‘There lay a frightful heap of 
fourteen or fifteen hundred British soldiers, many dead but still warm, mixed) 
with the desperately wounded, to whom no assistance could yet be given.) 
There lay the burned and blackened corpses of those that had perished by the’ 
explosions, mixed with those that were torn to pieces by roun’ shot or grape, 
and killed by musketry, stiffening in their gore, body piled upon body, involved! 
and intertwined into one hideous and enormous mass of carnage ; wiilst the! 
morning sunbeains, falling on this awful pile, seemed to my inagination pale 
and lugubrious as during an eclipse. At the foot of the castle wall, where the’ 
third division had escaladed, the dead lay thick; and a great number were to’ 
be seen about the San Vincente bastion at the opposite side of the works. A’ 
number had been drowned in the cunette of the ditch, near the ‘Trinidad bastion ; 
but the chief slaughter had taken place at the great breach. ‘There stood still! 
the terrflic beam across the top, armed with sharp and bristling sword-blades, 
which no human dexterity and strength could pass without impalement. The 
smell of burning flesh was yet shockingly strong and disgusting. Joining some! 
of the medical officers who were beginning to assist the most urgent cases’ 
amongst the wounded, [ remained during the morning and forenoon ; then hasti-! 
ly eating a biscuit blackencd with gunpowder, and taking a mouthful of wine, I) 
returned to my charge at Campo Mayor; passing, in my way to the Elvas gate’ 


| 


nessed ! after the sacrifice of two thousand of the bravest troops in the world in’ 
the storm, and double the number during the seige! after the piteous moanings' 
and dying ejaculations yct torturing my hearing! after the blood-cemented pile} 
of slain still fresh in my eye !—rejoicing after all this! 
Henry’s Events of a Military Life. 


AN ANECDOTE OF MICHAEL ANGELO'S “LAST JUDGMEMT." | 


It is a remarkable fact in the history of this picture, that it narrowly escaped) 


destruction in the life time of the great artist. Paul 1V. took offence at the! 
nudity of the figures and wished the whole to be destroyed. On hearing of the | 
pope’s objection, Michael Angelo said, “ Tell the pope that this is but a small 
affair, and easily to be remedied; let him reform the world, and the pictures) 
will reform themselves.” ‘The pope, however, empolyed Daniele da Volterra 
to cover the most prominent figures with drapery, an ofiice which procured for 
him the epithet brachettone, or the breeches-maker. Michael Angelo submitted! 
to the pope's will, but revenged himself on Messers Biagio of Siena, the master} 
of the ceremonies, who first suggested the indelicacy of the figures. He intro-} 
duced him in the right angle of the picture, standing in hell, as Midas, with ass’s! 
ears, and his body surrounded by a serpent. Biagio complaimed to the pope. 
who requested that it might be altered: M. Angelo declared that it was impos- 
sible ; tor though his holiness was able to effect his release from purgatory, he| 
had no power over hell. Inthe century, Clement XII. thought that the pro-) 
cess of Daniele da Volterra had not been carried far enough, and in his fastidi- 
ous scruples did serious injury to the painting by employing Stephano Pozzi to, 
add a general covering to the figures. We see it, therefore, under many disad-! 
vantages: the damp of two centuries and a half, the smoke of the candles aud, 
incense, and the neglect which it has-evidently experienced, have obscured its. 
effect, and unpaired the brightness of its original colourmg. ‘The accidental ex-. 
plosion of the powder magazine in the Castle of St. Angelo, in 1797, which! 
shook the buildings to their foundations, is said to have seriously injured all the, 
frescoes in the Vatican. Hand-bvok for Central Italy. 


SCRIPTUAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The Arabs of the Desert commonly clothe themselves also in manufactures 
of camel's hair: and the article most prized by them is the * haik,”’ or cloak of; 
that material: it is either black or white, with or without broad stripes ; it con-; 
sists of a square piece, with holes for the arms, and has no seam. ‘The Druses; 
of Lebanon, and the people of Mesopotamia, not only wear a coat which is 
“without seam,” but of many colour,” having variegated stripes proceeding’ 
to a point downwards from the shoulders, like a reversed pyramid. ‘This is be- 
heved to be of the same description as that bestowed by Jacob on his favourite. 
child. We are informed, that our Saviour also wore ‘* a coat without seam, 
woven from the top throughout ;" and that, in the wilderness, St. John * had. 
his raiment of camel's hair, and a leathern girdle about his lions.” ‘The “ sack- 
cloth” of the Scriptures was a similar manufacture, but of the roughest and) 
coarsest kind, like that which is worn by dervishes and reputed saints. [t is) 
still used for sacks and tent-covers. We can easily understand the necessity o/| 
a girdle ; no persons with loose flowing robes can engage in active occupations) 
without first ** girding up the loins "—that is, taking up a portion of their dress, 
out of their way. Some lay aside their outward garment for the time : others| 
prepare to put forth their strength by fastening a belt or girdle round the waist, 
and by laying bare the arms to the shoulders. ‘Thus Elijah “ girded up his| 
loins, and ran before Ahab to Jexveci;” and the sacred writings abound in pas-| 
sages which, like this, iulustrate the habits of those who wear the oriental cos-, 
tume. Yates’s Modern Egypt. 

FIRST BLOOD. 

“] shall never forget,” said Captain B., * my first sight of blood, shed in the 
field of battle, and my first sensation upon taking part in it. I was a raw re-| 
cruit, and had never thought seriously of the dangers or duties of a fight until}, 
was entirely inone. Our regiment was in Spain, and I joined it just in time to. 

join the ranks, shoulder my musket, ‘ and see how ficlds were won.’ My friend, 
W., who accompained me, was by my side, and we eyed one another askance 
and in silence. He looked a shace paler than usual, from extreme conscious-, 


vs. Of bis situation and inexperience, 1 thought I felt a slight vibration of his! 


‘shoulder as it touched mine. I like to repeat this, for a braver man than W. 
never lived, and | could not prevent a tremour, scarcely preceptible, but still a 
nervous tremour, which slightly shook my own frame, and I knew that I was 
ashy pale. ‘The older soldiers were all calm,{settled in aspect, ‘fixed’ and cold 
as their bayonets. I was struck by the absence of bustle around me. ‘There 
‘was a Jess noise and confusion of cannon aad musketry than [ expected to hear. 
As we advanced, I could discern the enemy in the distance ; we were about to 
charge. Icould distinguish faint noises of encouragement from the French 


ranks, whilst our officers were constantly saying ‘Steady men !—shoulder to 


‘shoulder.’ As we neared our foes, my heart smote my ribs like a lover’s when 
‘he meets his mistress. I looked at W., and muttered, ‘ Mind, we stand by one 
‘another.’ He answered ‘Yes!’ and we continued to advance. The features 
‘of the Frenchmen were now to be distinguished. Suddenly tuey ceased to ad- 
vance, and a bright flame ran aleng their line, succeeded by a volley. I halted 
‘a second so did every man, as from an instinctive sense of danger. In that se- 
cond, my left-hand man fell flat on his back, but I did not see any blood. 
‘There was a slight disturbance in our line, but the,reiterated command—* Stea- 
dy, my lads, steady,” kept our senses about us. A rattling fire now came from 
our foes, and when we arrived to within twenty yards of them, the word was 
given to ‘fire,’ 1 had hardly raised my musket to my shoulder, when such a 
cheer broke forth as I have heard since, but never before. * Charge!’ shouted 
lvoices in our rear, and on we dashed. The collision was but momentary ; be- 
fore our steel touched theirs, they were beateu. heir line seemed to dissolve 
with a sudden clash and behind them stood another prepared to receive vs. 
‘Upon them we fell, pell mell; a bayonet pricked my shoulder, and my own 
pierced another man’s heart ; another was aimed at me by a Frenchman who 
jwas felled in the act by the but-cnd of a musket—it was W’s, who now blood- 
red, and shouting with the rest, exclamed—* There they go—there they go, 
hurrah.’ We were not allowed to follow. To avoid cavalry we formed a square 
and their I had leisure to contemplate the shedding of * first blood.’ — Argus. 


RABELAIS IN LATER LIFE. 

After the publication of his fourth book, Rabelais dwelt in retirement at his 
curacy. ‘The Duke and Duchess of Guise, who lived at the Chateau de Meudon 
lwere on such friendly terms with him, that he called them by the familiar name 
lof his ** good parishoners.’” With the poet Ronsard who had been one of his 
| most intimate friends, and perhaps a ‘* Pantagruellist,’’ he quarrelled at this time, 
‘and the rancour of the poet was shown after the death of Rabelais by a stiri- 


‘eal epigram. st of d » of Mendon, while living at his 
of Badajoz, through the same dreadful ordeal as before, for the sack of the city) his 


was now at itsheight. ‘The bells at Campo Mayor were still ringing merrily at} | 
intervals, and every body wasrejoicing Rejoicing! after what I had just wit-| 


curacy, is described as most exemplary. He never would adinit any female 


within his residence, lest he should give rise to scandal ; but he always receiv- 
led the visits of learned men; and spent much of his time in teaching the poor 
jpeople to read, and in instructing children in plain-song. It was the delight of 
many to go to Meudon on purpose to see a man so celebrated, in his curate’s 
dress, and to hear his sermous. He seems to have pursued his taste for study 
ito the time of his death, which happened in 1553, and which furnished as 
many stories for the collectors of jests as his sojourn at the Roman court. By 
these it would appear that he died scoffing at the rites of the church: while 
gig are other records, less probable, according to which he died a sincere cathe- 
lic. ‘The various profanities which are attributed to him on his deathbed, we 
shall not repeat here; but there is a tradition of his closing words, which 1s 
really impressive. Just before breathing his last, he is said to have collected 
all his strength for one hearty burst of laughter, and then to have eried out, 
* Draw the curtain, the farce is over.” 
SCENES OF WAR. 

Jourdain (surnamed by himself ‘ the Headsman ”) led the remains of his arniy 
back to Avignon, and demanded immediate supplies in money and ammunition. 
These were refused by the members of the municipality, on which the ruffian 
jwithdrew his force, laid waste the surrounding country, again proceeded to 


| 


'|Carpentras, and bombarded it with red-hot balls. Once more he was repulsed 


jwith great loss, by means of a singular stratagem. ‘The brigands had encamp- 
ed at some distance from the town ina plain, whence they fired their red hot 
balls. The inhabitants carried large pots full of pitch to the tops of the highest 
houses, and, setting fire to the pitch, raised dismal cries, as soon as the pots 
were in full blaze. ‘The brigands, conceiving that their balls had taken effect, 
and that the cries were those of despair, tnumphantly advanced to force their 
way into the place, when a masked battery suddenly poured upon them a dis- 
charge of grape-shot with such eilect as to drive them back to their camp. Jour- 
dain ordered his cavalry to bring in the dead and wounded, and the way in 


which they performed this operation was worthy of such a force. One end of 


a cord was fastened round a wounded man, the other was fastened to the horse’s 
crupper, and in this manner they dragged their mangled comrades behind them 
at tull gallop, till they were out of reach of the cannon of the town. 

History of Our Own Times. 


LORD SYDENHAM ON EMIGRATION. 

Ihave sent home along Report on Emigration, which some of you won't 
like because it tells the truth, and declares that to throw starving and diseased 
paupers under the rock at Quebec ought to be punishable as murder. Send me 
out good stout English peasants who know what work is; give them the means 
of getting up the country 600 or 700 miles, where it is to be had ; and I will 
take as many as you can get, and promise them independence. Or give me 
some yeomen with a few hundred pounds each, and let them take prudent ad- 
vice—buy cleared farms—not throw themselves into the bush, where they aie 
as helpless as they would be in the Great Desert; and I will secure them com- 
fort and perfect independence at the end of a couple of years—but not moncy. 
That is a thing never to be mentioned. Pigs, pork, flour, potatoes, horses to 
ride, cows to inilk ; but you must eat all you produce, for devil a purchaser is 
to be found. However, the man’s chief wants are supplied, and those of his fa- 
mily ; he has no rent or taxes to pay, and he ought to be satisfied. But send 
me no Irish paupers ; nor young gentlemen with £500 or £600, who fancy that 
upon that they may be idle, and are hardly used because they cannot get €200 
or £300 a-year in return forit. The province absolutely teems with persons 
of this character—lawyers, broken-down merchants, clerks, soldiers—who have 
come out here to farm ; lost their money through their ignorance of the business 
or have been unable to brook plenty without the enjoyments of civilized life— 
the lot of those who succeed best ; and all these applicants for places, of which 
there is one perhaps to one hundred candidates. So you see competition is 
nearly as rife here as in the mother country. Memuirs of Lord Sydenham. 


TITIAN’S MONUMENT. 
In the church of the Frari, at Venice, there is now being erected a monument 
to this great painter. For many years attempts had been made, and much 
anxiety shown, to raise a monument to Titian, and Canova presented the plan, 
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1843. 


The fall of the republic prevented the execution of it; and this same plan serv- 
ed as a model for Canova'’s own monument, which also stands in this very tem- 
ple of the Frari Never did talent receive such homage. England supplied a 
fourth part of the cost, amounting to £4,000 ; France and Germany contribut- 
ed another quarter ; Italy, and principally the Venetian towns, made up the rest 
excepting about £20, which was subscribed by America. Notwithstanding the 
hyperbole common to monumental inscriptions, the words on the tomb, * Er 
consolatione Europe universa,” fall short of the trath. It was really erected 
at the expense of the whole world. But to return to the illustrious and * time- 
honoured” Titian. Amid the multitudo of splendid tombs adorning this solemn 


temple, an inscription of two lines on the pavement alone pointed out the spot!) 


where he was buried. On that spot his monument is to be raised, Titian lived 
to the age of 99, and was still painting when death surprised him. It is said 
that he was a victim to the plague in 1576, and that, by a decree of the senate 
his body was spared the common fate of all the infected dead. His last mo- 
ments were frightful. 


boiling heat, continual y passing in a stream through the upper pipe into the 
reservowr containing cold water. Ou the door being opened, the combustib'e 
matters and powder were found to be perfectly uninjured, and the highest pont 
to which the mercury had risen within the mode! was marked at 100 degrees of 
\Fabreubeit A somewhat sunilar principle has been applied to the steker’s room 
linthe Victorca and Aldert royal steam yacht, where the bulkheads have been 
constructed uf two plates of sheet iron, instead of wood faced with iron, a stream 
of water constantly flowing between, by wh.ch mcans the temperature of tle 
jengine room ts kept cool. 


THE RULING PASSION, &c. 
| “Ay, my lord,” said Joe; “1 think 1 see the old earl now, lying upon the 
damask bed, with the rich green curtains hanging over him, and your lordship's 
mother’s family arms worked in gold over the bed head, and a table by his side, 
with a prayer-book, a possct cap, the Racing Calendar, and a tankard of ale, 


He expired on the same couch as lus favourite son and) though, poor old fellow, (saving your lordship’s presence,)” and here Joe 


pupil Horace ; a band of robbers, taking advantage of the destraction of the) snivelled, and wiped away a tear,—* lie could ut drink it.” © A bad ease,” re- 


times and the dispersion of the magistrates, forced his house, pillaged it, and 
carried off, before his glaring eyes, his most treasured works. As soon as the 
communication was again opened, his second son, Pemponio, a disreputable 
priest, came post from Milan, and sold for almost nothing, the furniture, jewels, 
and paintings which had escaped the robbers, or had been recovered by the 
eal of justice, and, like a double pillager, dissipated his mheritance im a few 
months. 


SONG. 
I wish iny love were some sweet flower, 
And I some happy roaming bee, 
Light wingmg to her woodland bower, 
Aud all her sweetness waiting me. 


I wish my love were some fair bird, 
And I some young and favourite tree, 
Where she nught come, and sing, unheard, 
Unseen, by all save love and me. 


I wish—I wish-—O what were best ’— 

I were some streain that flowers might deck, 
And she a lily on my breast, 

With verdant arms around my neck. 


I wish I were the leaves that shield 
The rose from harm, and she the rose, 
Together sweet our lives to yield, 
‘Together in our death repose. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT AND TOM PURDIE. 


Two of three more fish were taken amongst the stones at the tail of the cast, 
and the sport in the carry-wheel being now ended, the fish were stowed im the 
hold of the boat, the crew jumped pe ey and a right hearty appeal was made 


CuarLes Swain. 


marked Sam; “1 could alinost cry myself. Nou fuit qualis *—and he took a 
igiass of punch. * And his poor old face, God bless it, worn down like the edge 
lof a hatchet, and his eye half-awake, half-asleep, and his long grey hair tossed 
ever the pillow, for he was too much of 4 man to wear a nightcap, and says 
ihe, ‘ Whos there!’ says, ‘1, uy lord—it is I,’ says  * And who the devil 
jare you!" said he ; for he had always a pleasant way of speaking. ‘It is Joe, 
the groom,’ said J, * my lord,’ so he woke up a bit, and he said, * Joe,’ says he, 
Lam booked; bet any edds against me, and you are sure. Every race must 
‘have an end, Joe ;’ and he strove to drink out of the tankard, but could not lift 
it. My heart bleeds to think of it at this moment. Seo there were three or four 
uurse-teuders, and vally-di-shams, and other such low raggabrash about the 
room, for he had taken leave, as you know, my lord, of his relations, and would 
jjlet none of them come auy more near him; he turned these cattle out at once 
jiwith a word, and away the lazy vermin went. ‘ Now, Joe,’ says he, * this is 4 
dead beat, and there’s au end: I'm past the post.’ Se 1 looked astonished 
ike, and did not know what to say. * But, says I, * don't give up, my lord; 
there's a great deal in second wind. You may be in for the cup yet. I wish | 
could do aught for your lordship.’ So the old lord he once more brightened up, 
and says he to me, ‘Joe,’ says he, ‘could you smuggle a few cocks inte this 
jroom, without the knowledge of Lady Silverstick !"—that’s your lordship’s mo- 
ither, his niece. dn’t I,’ says *so slipped down, and broughi’em up 
‘in a couple of bags, by the backstairs—your lordship knows them well—they 
iwere the beautifullest cocks you ever seed, Sir Toby ;—and I brought “em mto 
ithe room, as dark as night—nobody twigged me. So lis lordship strove to rise 
lmhis bed. + It is no go, Joe,’ says he ; *but prop ine up with the pillows, and 
jpaiade the poultry.” Well, it would warm the heart of a Christian to see the 
jpoor old lord how glad he was when he saw the cocks—Wasu't they prime! I 
believe you, they were, for I had picked out the best for lis lordship. * Joe,’ 
jsayshe, ‘cocking is nothing without betting. Put your hand under my pillow 
jand you will find five guineas that is meant tor the doctor—have you any money, 
Joe’ have fivepence ha’penny, in ha’pence, my lord,’ says 1. Quite 


tu the whisky bott’e. It was first tendered to the veteran, Tom Purdie, to 
whom it was always observed to have a natural gravitation, but to the astonish- 
ment of all, he barely put his lips to the quaigh, and passed it to his nephew 

“ Why, uncle, man, what the deil’s came owre ye’ I never kent ye refuse a) 
drappie afore; no, not sin I was a callant. lesiee thole to see you gang 


that gait. * Why, I'll tell ye what it is, Charlie. I got a repreef from Sir}! 


Walter for being fou the ither night” ‘ Eb, uncle, how was that?’ “ Why 

says Sir Walter, ‘ Tom,’ says be, *I sent for ye on Moudsy, and ye were not 
at hame at aight v'clock; | doubt ye were fou, Tom.’ ‘I'll just tell ye the hale 
truth,’ says |; ‘J gaed round by the men at wark at Rymer's Glen, and came 
in by Tarfield ; then I went to Darnick, and had a glass 0° whisky wi’ Sandy 
Tromme! at Susy’s, and | was joust commg awa when Rob steppit in, and 
cried for half a mutchkin. I was na for takkia ma:r, but the glasses were filled, 
and | did not like to be beat wi’ thei, so | took me.’ ‘ And is that all you 
had, Tom?’ said Sir Walter ‘ Ay, mdeed was it,’ said T , ‘but heaven have a 
care o’ me, I never was the waur of it, till | was ganging up by Jemmy Mer 

cer's by Coat’s Green ; and when I ca.n up by Kaesi el wanted to see Mais | 
ter Laidlaw, but I thocht I durstna gang in ; and how I got hame I dinna ken, 
for J never minded it na mair; but our wife was in a terrible bad key i’ the 
morning, because I was sair wanted last nicht.’ ‘ Well,’ said the maister, ‘ye 
mau never do the like again, Tom.’ We then gaed to the woos, and thinned 
the trees ; and I laboured with the axe at thae that Sir Walier marked. * Now, 
Tom,’ says he, ‘ you will go home with me, for you have been working very 

hard, and a glass of whisky will do you good ;’ and he cawed to Nicholson to 
bring Tom a glass 0°’ Glenlivet. I tuk it down; and, man, if ye'd found it, u 
beat a’ the whisky I ever tasted im my life. ‘* Well, Tom,’ said Sir Walter, 
‘how do you feel after it? Do you think another glass will do ye ony harm! 
I said naething, but I thocht I wad like anither, and Nicholson poured out ane” 
and Ituk it. Then the maister said, ‘ Tom, do ye feel onything the waur ot, 
Na, na, said J; but it's terrible powerfu’, and three t mes as strang as ony whis- 
ky Lever drank in my life. * Then, Tom,’ says Sir Walter, ‘uever tell me that 
three glasses o’ Susy’s whisky will fill ye fou, when ye have drank twa of mice, 
which you say is three times as sirong, and you feel all the better for it.’ Hey, 
man, | never was so ta’en by the face in a’ my life’ I didna ken where to luk 

Tie deil fa’ me if ever he catch me sae again.” 

Scrope’s Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing. 


A FIRE-PROOF POWDER MAGAZINE. 

The Times mentions that an experiment took place on Wednesday at Paine’s 
wharf, Westminister, fur the purpose of testing the capabilities of a magazine 
to contain powder in ships of war, receutly pateuted by Mr. J. A Holdsworth, 
as being impervious to fire, though subjected on all sides to the greastest pos 
sible degree of heat. A model of a magazine, about nine feet square, was 
placed on the wharf within a few feet of the water’s edge. This model is 
formed of a double set of thm iron pletes, riveted together at about two inches 
and a half asunder. the hollow being filled with water and supplied from a vet 
placed somewhat above the level of the magazine and entering it through a 
pipe inserted in the lower part of the model. A channel of communication 
exists through every side as well as the top and bottom, and from the upper 
surface a second pipe conveys the s'ream of water back to the vat from which 
it is supplied. The door of the magazine is hung on hinges, made hollow, and 

uarded from leaking by stuffiug boxes, so that the water flows into the door 
through one hinge and out through the other The paten'ee having explained 
the reneiy’s of his invention, placed a quautity of combustible matter within 
the model, over which some gunpowder was laid on a sheet of paper. A re- 
gistering thermometer having been placed fhside, the door was closed and a 
stack of dried timber deposited on every side of the model, was set a-light. 


enough,’ says his lordship. * Now, Joe, | back the ginger-pill (and a good 
judge of a cock he was, almost as good as yourself, Sir Theobald) agamst any 
cock in the bag ; my guinea always against your halfpenny.’ So to it we went, 
jone match he won, one match | ove—one match I lost, one match he lost ; and, 
what with one bet and another, his lordship got my fivepence ha’penny out of 
That was across, Joe,’ said Lord Randy. Honour bright, my lord, 
jit was not,” replied Joe, quickly ; * for | was reared by my lord, himself, and I 
jcould not, when [| ouce was m it, and the cocks did their work. So, when huis 
last cock was crowing over mine, says he, *Joe, you're done—cleared out !'— 
jand he took a fit of langhing—peor old master! tt was the last laugh he had iu 
this world! His jaw began to drop, and I got frightened, and I called in ihe 
ivally-di-shams. Lord love you! how they stared when they saw the cocks 
idead, and the old lord dying. ‘They ran up to him, but he took no notice o f 
them, but beckoned as well as he could for me ; he took my coppers with his 
eft hand, and scraped them into his bed from the table,—as why shouldn’t he ! 
for they was fairly won—and shoved over the green silk purse, with his five and 
twenty guineas in it, tome. The guineas, my lord, are long since gone, but 
ithe purse hangs on the wall, opposite my bed head, that I may see it when I 
jwake every morning. I would not give that old purse for the vest breed of 
\cocks in Lancashire, and that’s the best breed in the world.” “ You are a 
tramp, Joe,’ said Sam, visibly affected ; “here's your health!” “ And then 
‘he cast his eye upon the cocks, and the bird he had last backed gave one great, 
‘loud crow, and the old man’s head sunk upon the pillow, and he died.” 


THE BANKRUPT’S SON. 
BY MISS SKELTON. 

It was a matter of great surprise to all who were acquainted with him, when 
Mr. Cuthbert became a bankrupt. ‘There were startling deficiencies in the 
accounts, but this was owing to the dishonesty of a clerk. Mr. Cuthbert was 
ithe very soul of honour, but he was not a maa of business. All his creditors 
consented to sign his certificate, all save one, nor could any entreaties induce 
this one to relent. In revenge for the loss he had sustained, he doomed the man 
who had been his dearest friend to uneflaceable infamy. The name of his hard 
creditor was William Desborough. 

The dishonoured bankrupt fled his country, accompanied by his wife and his 
youthful son, Within two years, the dishonoured bankrupt died, borne to the 
very earth by the sense of shame. Hus broken-hearted wife soon followed him 
to the grave. Their only child, Douglas Cuthbert, kneelmg upon the unmark- 
ed mound that covered their remains, vowed to devote all the strength of his 
young life—all the energies of his splendid intellect—to a task of expiation and 
of veugeance. 

Douglas Cuthbert possessed, in right of his mother, a small independence ; 
from her he also inherited a beauty almost divine. Yes ! Douglas Cuthbert 
lwas indeed singulirly gifted '—such perfection of form and countenance '— 
lsuch inimitable grace of manner !—such power and brilliancy of mind ! 

Douglas returned to England. Arrived in London, his first step was to seck 
Mr. Desborough ; to him he addressed himself with apparent candour and sin- 
cerity ; he reminded him of the friendship once subsisting between the families ; 
he deplored the loss Mr. Desborough had sustamed by his father’s bankruptcy ; 
he offered his services to him as clerk in his office—** Willing,” he said, “ to 
afford some compensation, however slight, for the injury that father had inflicted 
upon him ina pecuniary point of view.” 

Mr. Desborough received him kindly. He had heard of the deaths of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cuthbert, and mau of the world—max of business—as he was, he had 
felt something like remorse. Moreover he had prospered, and prosperity had 
softened his heart and enlarged his ideas ; he was happy in his children, they 


The fire was kept’up more than half-an-heur, and the water rose to very nearly 


were beautiful and affectionate. Something in the rich, soft tones of voice—the 
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tenderness of accent—of this fatherless child, reminded him of them ; think nz 
of them, he pitied the poor any He reflected, too, that he had acted harsh- 
ly towards one whose failings had been of the head—not of the heart. He felt 
that the shame to which he had condemned the parent had brought him to his 
untimely grave ; and he resolved, by kindness to the son, to repay him for his 
past suflermgs, and console him for his loss. 

To see Douglas Cuthbert was to admire hiin!—to know him was to love ! 
In the course of a short time, he completely ingratiated himself with Mr. Des- 
borough ; he became his confidental adviser—his trusted friend ; he was refer- 
red to upon every occasion, both by Mr. Desborough and by his children, his 
youthful son Gerald—his gentle daughter Mary. Douglas had a warm, affee 
tionate heart ; he was greatful for their love, but he forgot noi, nor did he fore- 
go, his purpose. ‘Two years from the commencement of my tale found Douglas 
Cuthbert the inmate of the man who had, by his harshness and cruelty, made 
his own home desolate, and filled his young heart with most bitter memo- 
ries. 

Mary Desborough had « lover—a gentleman of the name of Darey—a person 
of high birth, good connexions, unimpeachable character, but of poor fortunes. 
Mr. Desbourgh disaporoved of her attachment, and had forbidden their union ; 
but Mary and Henry Darcy loved each other well—they might not be so casily! 
parted. Defying his displeasure—detying the censures of the world, and des-| 
pising the terrors of poverty—they eloped. Douglas Cuthbert was, as | 
have before said, the trusted adviser—the confidential triend—of both parties. 

On the eve of the elopement, Mr. Desborough, in the course of a long con- 
versation with Douglass, had declared his intention of at last acceding to the 
wishes of his child, and of consenting to her marriage with the man of her choice. 
lie loved his daughter tenderly—he could not bear to see her sutfer—he resolv- 
ed to sacrifice his own prejudices to secure her happiness. Douglas Cuthbert 
immediately sought an interview with Darey. How he represented matters, 
what he said, it is needless to repeat. Let it suffice, that he impressed Henry 
and Mary with the idea of Mr. Desborough’s implacability, and resolution to, 
separate them finally, that they determined upon an instant union. ‘The result, 
may be easily imagined. Mr. Desborough, maddened by what he considered! 
the hasty ingratitude of his child, her deception, and want of feeling, vowed to! 
east her from him forever. Dongles Cuthbert, while he would fain have depre-| 
cated his anger, dared not to excuse her conduct. 

About this tune, Gerald had, by the advice of Douglas, been sent abroad) 
with a tutor, therefore his intercession was wanting to his sister’s cause. A year! 
passed, Gerald still continued on the Continent, Mary and her husband were! 
still unforgiven. Poor Mr. Desborough! with him all was changed! His! 
home was gloomy and desvlate ; his heart was lonely and full of sorrow. Don- 
glas Cuthbert alone remained to him’; his only stay and comfort. At last he, 
relented, he yearned for the society of his daughter ; she had been so gay, so 
gentle, so aflectionate—she was so necessary to Ms happiness—he could not, 
bear this separation. She should be recalled, and he commanicated his thoughs| 
and wishes to Douglas—Douglas, who had ever been the advocate vf his erring) 
child, and her handsome, thrittless husband. With what rapture—what un-| 
feigned delight—did Douglas receive this intimation !—he almost wept with 
joy! He begged to be allowed to communicate tothe struggling, poverty-| 
stricken couple, the tidings of their forgiveness, and their welcome to luxury, 
and affluence. But Mr. Desborough persisted im writing to his dear Mary, an 
nouncing in terms the most loving and conciliating, his returning affection, and) 
his earnest desire to see his child again. 

Days, weeks, months passed—no answer was vouchsafed to a_ letter as fond. 
as condescending, as ever was addressed from father to daughter—from an mn 
jured parent to an ungrateful child. During the interval, grief aud outraged 
pride and wounded feclings did their work. Mr. Desborough looked twenty years 
older than he had done when Mary lett him. He was changed indeed !-—the | 
noble form broken and drooping—the broad brow furrowed with early wrinkles! 
—the dark hair streaked with white ! He resolved to write again; he did so! 
to Darey himself, and also to his wife. From the latter he received no reply ;| 
from Darey, a short, cold, contemptous epistle, rejecting his bounty and forgive-| 
ness, declining, in terms not to be mistaken, all further communication with 
him. Poor Mr. Desborough was almost broken-hearted. 

Mary and her chesen husband had struggled against neglect and worldly) 
evils, till the efforts wore them to the earth. Many and many a letter, im- 

nloring sueccour and forgiveness, had she addressed to her father, as often! 
pad these been returned; and many atime had Douglas Cuthbert, who stil! 
clung to her m her misfortunes, wept as he brought the stern message fron, 
her inexorable sire, which doomed her to despair, to poverty, to a parent's curse, 
for ever! 

In a miserable todging in a miserable suburb of London, Darey—the gallant, 
handsome Darey—lies on the bed of death” Poor Mary, seated by his bed-side,, 
weeps ceaselessly. Darey dies. Mary, desperate with sorrow, worn out with. 
fatigue and privations, unable to mse from the couch which witnessed his last| 
moments, soon shall follow him. Douglas Cuthbert enters the adjoining room , 
with him are Mr. Desborough and Gerald, who had that morning arrived in town 
having completed his tour. ; 

Why am I brought here?” inquired Mr. Desborough, “ whose house is 
this '!—what is that room, and that half-opened door '—may we not close it? 
—This darkness—those heavy sighs, those whispers !—this faint, stifling at- 
mosphere—these oppress me! Surely that is the chamber of sickness? Let 
us depart.” 

Douglas took him by the arm and held him fast. “There is one in that! 
room,” he said, * you have often longed to aee ; you shall see her soon, but) 
first listen to 

Mr Desborough sank into a chair, cowering before the bitter accent of Doug- 
las Cuthbert. There was something in the unearthly beauty of that face— 
white with conflicting passtons—which made him shudder ; the bright eyes flash-| 
ing with rage and triumph, yet swam with tears ; the lip, trembling with pity, 
yet curled with contemptuous pride; the whole frame, though towering with) 
the consciousness of gratified vengeance, shook with an inward agony and tor-) 
ture! What could all this portend ! 

Mr. Desborough had said rightly ; sad were the whispers that came from that, 
half-opened door—faint the odous—faint the heavy sighs! Poor dying gitl !) 
—poor miserable old man! Looking and listening, Mr. Desborugh at last) 
awoke to some suspicion of the truth ; at least, he felt that something dreadful 
was preparing for him. H:s thoughts naturally reverted to his child ; from her 
they passed with painful quickness to the dead parents of the orphan by his, 
side. Gazing forth from that low doorway through the gloom of that 
squalid chamber, he thought he saw the pale face of the Victim! Before him,) 
in the full glare of the unchecked sunlight, rose the proud form of the Avenger!) 

‘Then Douglas spoke! His voice was low and monotonous—his mien was. 
calm: few were the words—short was the tale! But for himself and for his | 
hearers, how full of unimaginable woe! Few were the words that told poor 


Mary's sufferings ;—his own struggles between his feelings and what he consid- 
ered his duty ; his own stern constancy of purpose ;—its results !—He produced 
the intercepted letters from all parties—from Mary, from her husband, from her 
father ; he told how he himself had forged the insulting reply from Darcy to 
Mr. Desborough ; how he had induced the creditors of the unhappy lovers to 
press their debt, and overwhelm them with clamorous demands’ He painted 
all their miseries !—their despair!—Darcy’s dying agonies !—Mary's coming 


jdoom! Not until the last sentence of the recital did he allow his wretched au- 


ditor to know that his child was so near to him—almost in the same apartment ; 
then, turning towards the door which separated the chambers, he only said— 
“She is dymg, now !” 

Mr. Desborough rose from his seat ; as he did so, a loud ery broke from the 
adjoining room— 

“She 1s dead!” 

Down fell the miserable man, as_ stricken with a heavy blow, Gerald canght 
him in his arms. Douglas groaned aloud : bowing his face upon his hands, he 
passed from the apartment. 

* Poor Mary! I would I could have spared thee!” 

‘The day following the funeral of Mary, Gerald Desborough challenged Doug- 
las Cuthbert. ‘These events took place, many years ago, when duels were 


‘fought with swords. Douglas, unrivalled in all things, owned no equal in the 
‘|command of his weapon: nor had he spared any opportunity of practice—he had 


anticipated this moment. ‘The strife was short and deadly. Cierald fell! 

Stooping over him, Douglas perceived the work was done, and placing his foot 

upon the corpse, drew forth his sword ; raising it in the air, he watehed the 

few purple drops which, trickling from the point, sank into the ever-ready earth! 
“ Let us make libation to Jupiter the Avenger.” 


Fora few years after the time, Douglas Cuthbert lingered on the earth. He 
fled to the Continent, whence he never returned. There, mid the gayest and 
most frequented places, might that pale face be seen, haunting them like some 
restless ghost—aione, in crowds, without enjoyment and without repose. But 
that pale face, still so pre-eminently beautiful, grew paler every day ; that mag- 
nificent countenance, across which no shadow of emotion ever passed grew 
death-like in its stillness and its silence! Yet these bore no signs of grief— 
ouly the once proud form, now worn and drooping—the once bright locks, now 
white as snow, gave evidence of the mind within. ‘Then he died. A nameless 
grave, inthe English burying-place at Naples, is all that now remains of one 
young — beautiful—yet miserable beyond imagination ! 

Mr. Desborough sank mto imbecility, and expired within a few days of the 
man he had so deeply injuared—from whom he had received injuries so ervel ! 
So,they rest at last ; the etuldless father, the fatherless child !—the wretched Au- 
thor of all this misery, the unpitying Avenger !—the innocent victims—the per- 
secuting and the persecuted—the wrongiag and the wronged ! 


ALL THE SAME A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 
Nothing is more common, or in itself more |udicrous than the spectacle of a 
small mind sinking under the weight of a large idea. It is like seeing a puny 
whipster, who has bravely lifted the sword of a Plantagenet, essaying to do 


\jsmortal combat with the mighty blade. 


Heroic ‘Thumbs magnanimously dragging after them Hereulean clubs, are not 
rare sights, though still strange. 

When ordinary people get hold of a grand notion—such as “ Happen what 
may, it will be all the same a hundred years hence,”"—it is astonishing how 
lightly they can afford to treat the gravest business on their hands, how insig- 
nificant the struggles of a generation become, and how easily all the little affairs 
of life may be allowed to run on to rack and ruin—themselves, who are to be 
numbered among life's little affairs, of course included. 

It will be all the same a hundred years hence” is the cry of the selfish and 
cold-hearted man of the world, who, easy himself, is content to take things 
as he finds them—never stirring a step out of his way to assist in redressing a 
proved grievance—in removing an obstacle to public freedom and happiness 
7354 tearmg asunder the erippling bonds of an intolerant and enslaving preju- 

ice. 

It is the ery of sleek and comfortable patriots, who plume themselves on hav- 
ing nv politics at all—on not caring a rush whois mmister—on their superi- 
ority to party triumphs, and their indifference to factious contests. “ Why 
should we trouble ourselves about foolish distinction between orange and green ! 
—what does it signify which prevails! And if the purest of the two colours 
should happen to be the one doomed to be trampled in the dust, or dyed in mar- 
tyrs’ blood, what of it '—why fret your heart about that !—it will be all the 
same a hundred years hence '” 

It is the common cry of men, who, seeing the untaught and destitute chil- 
dren of the poor dropping insensibly and inextricably into crime, lift not a fin- 
ger to advance the cause of education—of men who see labour degraded into a 
state of servitude so ruinous to body and mind, that the heart aches to think of 
it, and yet stir pot a hair's breadth to assist it in that terrible extremity, and 
raise it by any small degree out of its deplorable and brutalized condition—of 
men, who, with the vital interests of a race at stake, while an invaluable insti- 
tution is tottering under attack, or a fearful despotism is being treacherously 
reared up, keep within doors, seated in their arm-chairs by the fireside, heedless 
of everything good save their chess and their ‘enaster. 

What they will not move out of that snug corner to do for a nation, they will 
not, while they are their own masters, be roused to do for any individual in the 
nation. Poverty may lie bruised and gasping on the doorstep, but they will not 
offer it the sustenance of a crust, the balu of a kind word. ‘Tell a philanthro- 
pist of this order that the man will die of want at his gate, and his great soul, 
looking out of bis half-shut eyes, will perceive no dying object there—it will see 
uothing but futurity, prevailing to him its benevolent secret, that, a hun. 
dred years hence, it will be all the same whether a poor devil die there or 
not. 

A good Christian philosopher who cah raise his mind to a point (and keep iy 
there,) whence a full century, with all its cradles and its graves, can be clearly 
overlooked, cannot be supposed to see, ‘‘ with equal eye,” any disagreeable sub- 
ject immediately before him. It may or may not be there; the thing may 
be afflicting and pitiable, or otherwise ; but however it be, one fact he deems 
certain, that it will be all the same in the next century, or the century af- 
ter. 

A child may be falling under horses’ feet, or a mother may be floating down 
a stream ; but why, upon this principle, risk a kick or a wet jacket? Lost or 
saved, it will ultimately be the same thing. ‘The house over the way may be 
on fire, but as it cannot cross the road, the roasting of the inmates is of trifli 
consequence, and will be of none at all in due season. Why encounter peri 


and get scorched in the coateskirts, to avert a calamity, or to promote an escape, 
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when the two things will be as one by and by! Why hasten, with the reprieve br bagaar, The Major-General recalls the attention of all ii camp to the order 
lof Lieutenant-Colonel Wallace (dated the L8th ultimo), and begs to add, that 
to be sure, will do it—another minute is enough—but a hundred years hence, lhe has placed a detachment of horse at Captain Pope's orders who will arrest 
where will be the difference to him between guilt and innocence, a grave im) any vifender, and Captain Pope will inflict such a fine or other punishment as 

Newgate or in Westminster Abbey ! he bazaar regulations permit. 

Cold-blooded indifference—apathy that makes a staguaut pool of the heart's)‘ This order to be. published through the cantoument by beat of drum, for 
life-stream—selfishness that knows not how truly to enjoy even what it misera-| three successive days. Captaim Pope is not empowered to let any one off pun- 
bly and stupidly calls its own—never yet had so comfortably a creed. But the ishment ; because, when orders have been repeatedly not obeyed, it is time to 
tendency of the false and often fatal principle is, not to stop there. Me who} enforce them. Without obedience, an army becomes a mob, and a cantonment 
blindly adopts it as an established philosophical reason why he should take but) a bear-garden. The enforcement of obedience ts like physic—yot agreeable, 
little interest in the affairs of the world, and as little trouble to advance the wel-j but at times very necessary.” 
fare of his neighbour, often insensibly turns it, a two-edged implement, against The Bombay Times, whence we borrow this morecau, observes, that the pas- 
himself. sage, that “ beggars and gentlemen have a right to ride to the devil,’ can be 

It is the insidious enemy of all exertion, all enterprise, all moral excelleuce,| matched by the famous order of the late Sir Lionel Smith, prohibiting pariah dogs 
all intellectual distinction. The poet who sends his lines, wanting any charm} |and gallopmg cadets trom appearing ou the Poonah parade-ground during divine 
of clearness or consistency or strength that studious and patient labour cau give,| service. Asiatic Journal, 
while comforting himself with the notion that his sonnet will be all the same a) Sraristics or Muscucax Power.—Man has the power of imitating every 
hundred years hence, may make up his little mind that it will be a profound, notion but that of fight. To effect these, he has, in maturity and health, sixty 
secret to all the world at the period spoken of. In like mauner, to take another) bones m his head, sixty in his thighs and legs, sixty-two in his arms and hands, 
example in the poet's opposite—the statements who winks at a wrong when! sixty-seven in his trunk. He has also 434 muscles. His heart makes s'xiy- 
done in his own behalf, who mistakes a bench of partisans for a powerful) four pulsations in a minute ; and therefore 3840 in an hour—29,160 in a day. 
people, and confounds the session in which he straggles with the century whose) There are also three complete circulations of his blood in the short space of au 
spirit he should understand, may learn that the expedient and the just are net jour. In respect to the comparative speed of animated beings and of impelled 
essentially the same, even after the lapse of a hundred years, and that tt is pos-) bodies, it may be remarked, that size aud construction seem to have litle in- 
sible for one man to be much talked of and little thought of. fluence ; nor has comparative strength, although one body giving any quantity 

The selfish man's excuse for indifference in the affoirs of mankind becomes) of iotion to another is said to lose so much of its own. The sloth is by no 
the justification of a vicious laziness m the transaction of hisown. ‘The bust-) weans a small animal, and yet it can travel only filty paces in a day; a worm 
ness which otherwise he would set about to-night 1s deferred wutil the morning 5) jcrawls only five inclics in fifty seconds ; but a lady bird can fly twenty million 
the work of to-morrow is of course postponed until next week ; and the duty! tanes its own length im less than an hour. Au etk can run a mile anda half in 
of the next week is delayed indefinitely. The debate whether 4 necessary task.) seven iinutes ; an antelope can ron 4 mile ma minute; the wind mule of Tar- 
easily performed, shall be done now, or on Tuesday next, is a dangerous error :! tary has a speed even greater than that ; aud an eagle can fly cighteen leagues 
but when the postponement is made onthe great principle of the sluggard’s|\iy an hour; and a canary falcon can even reach 250 leagues in the short space 


philosophy, that it will be all the same a hundred years hence, the fault becomes) of sixteen hours. Buche. 
a fatal one, and the consequence are generally irremedtable. Tue Worvs or Martin Levuer.—* I would not advise any one to 


lace 
It might mterest the thoughful reader, to search his memory or his books for! his child where the Holy Scriptures are net regarded as the rule of life. oe 
examples—furnished abundautly in national and individual history—ot the) jastitution where God's word is not diligently studied must become corrupt.”"— 
always the same after a long interval of time. woul easy to bring) in all ares, would do well to consider.”’ 
down many great birds that came from small eggs. If, when the infant en We understand that the trustees of the late James Earl of Fife have resolved 
parte was cutting his teeth, a Corsican nurse had given Lun by mistake a wrong) yranting sites for churches to all congregations adhermg to the Free Church 
ears hence—ye e -cutter live ork some differences in lis! ae 
have conscientiously declared that whether it fell prematurely, or remained to} d ag im — reland 
swell the forthcoming pie of the philosopher, was au affair of no possible mo- ; appe arance aily oer the p at Kennington 
ment to people in the next ceutury—yet the accident was by no means unimpor-| s of age, of robust 
tant, even in the miner sense of speculation and curiosity. of cord trousers 
But to such inquiries there would be no end. They are necessary to the lof all "He med with rushes, in the front 
proof of the gross and mischievous folly of the reasoner, who would jwstify an shoes or stockings, 
omission of his own, on the score of its non-importance to posterity. ‘That folly): carved round it. He 
is shewn in the fact, that it may be unimportant a century lence, but a vitally)! and 
important the next day—that it may not be practically hurtful to our grandchild ~ blue ribbe his bare 
ren, and yet immediately injurious to ourselves. ‘The maxim is too often the), nd hin Wass 
ter with us in a double sense—keeping the letter, but not the spirit, of promise)" OY STangers, ane gels angry When asked too many. ‘ 
—and rendering what is inconsequential in the grave a matter of grave potency|) BETWEEN H.B.M. Sup Evecrra anp Frencn Fisner 
while our temporal interests are in existence. |MEN ON THE Coasr or NewrounvLaxv.—The brig Science, which arrived at 
Cork late on Friday might, in sixteen days from St. John’s, Newfoundland, has 
. = brought over James Tobin, Esq., with despatches from Sr John Harvey, the 
Foreign Summary. governor of the island, to the British government. ‘They relate to a serious 
“wale ey . icollision which took place, a few days before the Science left St. John’s, be- 
Coo. Resotvtion.—In a despatch from Sir Charles to Lord Ellen-| her Majesty's ship Electra, of eighteen guns, and the French fishermen. 
borough, dated Camp Pir Abubukhur, Jan 22, 1843, is the following anecdote : [t appears, that the fishermen had begun to take bait on British ground, were 
—* I must tell your lordship an anecdote of Major W addington, of the engi-| repeatedly warned off, but, refusing to obey, were fired upon by the Electra, 
neers. In blowing up Emavm Ghur, he took three mines to fire himself—they stationed there for the purpose of protecting the British ground, when one man 
were close together ; having fired the fusees of two, he with his characteristic was killed and several wounded. ‘This untoward collision had excited consider- 
deliberation, proceeded to apply his match to the third, which would not iguite. able sensation at St. John’s, and the governor had deemed it of such importance 
LW perv French frigate arrived to demand explanation. 
ran off to a tree, itself much too clesc, but he did not like to leave the major, 2 P 
whose answer was, with his accustomed slow way of speaking, ‘1 can't help 
that, this mine must be fired ;’ and there he actually remained till the third was 
lighted, and the other two did explode, and he escaped, walking away (for the 
officer told me it could not be called a run for any one but Waddington) under 
a shower of ruins, with his hands over his head to save it from falling bricks. 


A Drunken Dracooxn Encemperep wirn tue Sproi.s cor Virroria.— 
‘We passed Vittoria a mile on our left, where the plunder of King Joseph's trea- 
sure and baggage was going on, and our hussars were getting drunk with his 
jtokay. We might have picked ap something valuable in the melee had we 
iturned aside ; indeed, a fnend of mine who did, mct a drunken dragoon with a 
. ~ ae bottle of wine at his mouth, and a bag of money under each arm. When his 
This was a very foolish thing to do, but one cannot help admiring the cool reso- draught was finished he attempted to mount a horse ; but, heavily laden and 
lution of the man. _ _ | top heavy as he was, this was no easy operation ; for when he tried to Ceposit 

Apyssinia.—Amongst the many wonderful discoveries nade by the mission) a bag on the pommel of his saddle and get up, still clutching the other, the for- 
to the court of Shoe, in Abyssinia, one of the most extraordinary 1s that of 4 wer was sure to fall off. After several fruitless attempts, seeing my friend 
magnificent salt lake, some distance inland. It is seven hundred feet below the |watching the operation, he flung him the refractory bag, hiceupping, * Here, 
level of the nearest sea, of which it has at one time obviously formed a portion) |q your eyes, you look like an honest fellow, here's a bag of money for you !”" 
—having been cut off by the elevation of an enormous mass of volcanic uai-| The receiver hastened to ascertain the value of his prize, hoping it was a bag of 
ter which now separates it from the shore. It is so extremely saline, that aman) doubloons ; but was mortitied to find the contents were only a thousand Freneh 
walking into it floats in spite of himself, while his skin feels sore from the brine.| crowns. Heury’s Evcits of a Military Lite. 
The shores are covered with one thick white sheet of crystalised salt. ‘The de-,| 
pression of its surface appears to have been occasioned by evaporation ; and it is of 
probable that in a few years more, its waters may have disappeared—its basin} j.oyed 4 resolution, taking exception to parts of Lord Aberdeen’s Church of 
forming an of rock salt. ‘Scotland Benetices Bill, but approving of its general tenor. Prineipal Haldane 

Government intend to erect forthwith in Ireland four provincial asyluims for|\oved another resolution on the bill, declaring, that the commission * cordially 
incurable insane cases, idiots, and epileptics. The buildings are to be on an approve of the same, and coutidently hope that it will fulfil the patriotic imten- 
enlarged scale, and will aflord room for all those cases now in the ¢xisting| tions of the government, by securing the peace and prosperity of the church.” 
asyums. They are to be designated “Hospitals for the treatment of the (The votes tor Dr. Cook's motion were 33; for Principal Haldaue’s 61; and 
nsane poor of Ireland.” om ithe latter was passed accordingly. Unqualified satisfaction was expressed at 

Among the duellists of the last fifty years were the Dukes of York, Norfolk, the rejection of Lord Campbell's University Bull. 

Wellington and Richmond ; the Marquis of Londonderry ; the Earls of Shel-}) Tye macy-civinizep Iwoians.—Catlin is probably correct enough im his de- 
buree, Macartney, Townshead, Exmouth, Talbot, Loudendale, and Lonsdale ; scription of the Indians im their praine or forest life. But 1 wish he had exhib- 
the Lords Malden, Camelford, Paget, Castlereagh, and Belgrave ; Pitt, Fox,| ited them in their demi-civilized state, in which [ have the honour to be * their 
Sheridan, Cauning, Tierney, and Burdett. Great Father,’ as you probably have seen m the newspapers. ‘They are ten 

Sm Cuarves Narter.—The following extract from “ Division Orders,” by) 'times worse than when wholly savage. It has been a great mistake to attempt 
Major-general Sir Charles J. Napier, the commander of the British forces in} to settle or Christianise them. Whether baptism alone will save their souls and 
Scinde, dated “ Sukkur, 21st November, 1842,” evinces an eccentricity of style |send them to Paradise mstead of their own traditional hunting grounds, I can- 
not without example im men of great military talents :— ‘not determine, but certainly their woiks will not. They have acquired the most 

“ Gentlemen, as well as beggars, may, if they like, ride to the devil when) disgusting vices of civilized life, and none of its refinements or advantoges. 
they get on horseback ; but neither gentlemen nor beggars have a right to send | ‘They should be amalgamated with white meu, and not separated, if they are not 
other people there, which will be the case if furious tiling be allowed in camp) to remain in theig wild state, Lhave a village of them eight miles from here, 


Tue Generat Assempiy.—The first quarterly meeting of the commission 
the general assembly was held at Edinburgh on Wednesday ; when Dr. Cook 
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a perfect pest, and the most debauched, idle, and quarrelsome set of men and 


women jn the country. ‘I'he attempt has failed every where. 
. Memoirs of Lord Sydenham. 


Lanes anp Looxkinc-cLassks.—As ladies are proverbially fond of looking- 


glasses, they should be made acquainted with a fact but little known or attend-|| 


ed to ; that the beauty and truth of their reflected images very much depend 
upon the quality and colour of the glass itself, which are easily detected by 
merely holding white paper edgeways to the glass ; and just so much as the re- 
flected paper varies in colour from the paper applied, in the same proportion are 
their complexions apparently tinged or blackened by it. ‘Thus many persons 
are continually imagining they * look ill,” and perhaps, from this circumstance, 
really become so, from the habit of using a glass that thus unconsciously dis- 
figures them. 

Manvractures or Steet Pens.—The steel alone employed in this coun- 
try for making pens amounts to one hundred and twenty-five tons annuaily which 
is equivalent to about three hundred millions of pens ! 

The Rev. Mr. Mahoney, better known as Father Prout, has received from 
government an appointment in the university of Valetta at Malta. 

A fund has been set on foot to educate the manufacturing population of the 
kingdom in church principles. Sir Robert Peel gives £1,000. On the 24th 
ult. £28,900 had been contributed by 186 persons. 

Maynootu following particulars as to this Roman Catho- 
lic seminary, are collected from a recent Parlamentary paper :—The number 
of students in 1840 was 437 ; in 1841, 427; in 1842, 425. In the govern- 
ment and general administration of the college there are employed, a president 
with a salary of £326 ; a vice-president, who is also bursar, £200 ; a senior 
dean, £122 ; and two junior deans, each £112. There are 11 professors 
one bemg also librarian, £142 ; four overseers, each €112. No master in the 
college has any emoluments but his salary, board, and apartments. The pro- 
fessors have only the same emoluments with the other masters—salaries, board, 
and apartments. 

Tue Witps or Nortn America.—It is but to paint avast country of 
green fields, where the men are all red—where meat is the staff of life—where 
no /aws, but those of hononr, are known—where the oak and the pine give 
way to the cotton-wood and peecan—where the buffaloes range, the elk, moun- 
tain-sheep, and the fleet-bounding antelope—where the magpie and chattering 
parroquettes supply the place of the red-breast and the blue-bird—where wolves 
are white and bears grizzly—where pheasants are hens of the prairie, and frogs 
have horns '—where the rivers are yellow, and white men «re turned savages 
in looks. ‘Through the whole of this strange land, the dogs are all wolves— 
women all slaves—men all lords. ‘The sun and rats alone (of all the list of 
old acquaintance) could be recognised in this country of strange metamorphose 

Catlin’s Notes on the North American Indians. 

GrocrapuicaL Discovery.—Soms tume since, a very important memoir was 
forwarded by Captain Harris, then on a mission to Shwa, in Abyssinia, to 
the Bombay government; relating to a magnificent river, said to disembogue it- 
self about two degrees north of the line, on the east coast of Africa. Lately, an 
intelligent young officer of the Indian navy (Mr. Christopher) was dispatched 
by Captain Haines, from Aden, for the purpose of surveying that part of the 
coast. He has discovered a river to the northward of the river Jub, which he 
entered and traced 130 miles from its mouth: as he advanced, he found it in- 
creased in width and depth, which, from the report of the natives, whom he found 
civil and obliging, it continued to do tor 400 miles higher up. The breadth 
was from 200 to 300 feet, and the depth about 60 feet ; a clear meandering 
stream, with the banks in a high state of cultivation, and grain of all kinds plen- 
tiful and very cheap. 1 was named by Mr. Christopher, the Haines river, after 
the able superintendent of Aden. Colomial Gazette. 

A Hint ro Maenetisers.—Mr. Richard, professor of magnetism, and Mile. 
Virginie Plain, somnambulist, have been condemned to six months’ imprison. 


ment by the police magistrates at Niort (France,) under an accusation of swind- 
Medical Provincia! Journal. 
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A careful retrospect of the general aspect of affairs, and of the social and po- 
litical elements as they now appear to be blended, is likely, upon the whole, to 
give encouraging prospects for the future. We are inclined to think that not 
oaly the British people but also those of the United States are upon the verge 
of a great moral epoch, and we can fancy and even persuade ourselves that out 
of the elemental strifes which attend the course of affairs in both nations, there 
will shortly be a pouring off of scum, a settlement of dregs, and that a whole- 
some residuum will be obtained well worthy of being preserved. 

The British islands have long been racked with intestine dissensions, with 
the war of parties, and of classes; but we opine that a close observer will dis- 
cover that much of these things is either worn out by friction or softened down 
by skill, and that from the severest of those ills a substantial good will arise. 
Among these, perhaps, the greatest operative element has been the Corn law 
question ; a question which has undoubtedly been kept alive rather by the de- 
sire of landlords to continue high rents than from the patriotic notion of advan- 
tage tothe community. Many of the ultra tory leaven still cling to their old 
opinions, or at least to the expression of them ; and England well knows that 
the ultra tory will never be moved except by coercion. But many a moderate 
Conservative has modified his former notions after examming the signs of the 
times, and comparing things with each other. The advancement of Free Trade 
principles, though retarded by the consideration of individual and private inter- 
ests is the necessary consequence of enlarged views, liberal feelings, and sound 
jodgment ; the trammels which yetarded their action are fast giving way, and 


there isthe prospect, at no great distance, of an almost unobstructed intercourse 
‘in the wealth of nations. We are awaze that in the early part of a new order of 
things, some must suffer, for they will no longer have exclusive privileges ; 
‘England herself may suffer in a small degree and for a little while ; but she is 
in a condition to surmount such difficulties, she will have the glory of opening 
the door to a liberal commerce, and she will have her ultimate great reward. 
The disturbances in Ireland will not be without their important uses. The 
agitation by Mr. O'Connell has broken up the fountain of many real griefs to Ire- 
land, against which the Imperial legislature dare not shut‘its eyes for the future. 
The senseless clamour of that demagogue will be fruitless to his faction, but it will 
not be without its good. The people of Ireland will, by degrees, have their un- 
derstandings awakened to the impossibility—the utter impossibility—of Re- 
peal ; they will therefore, in a little time, turn their attention to advantages of 
the Union, which they will soon discover, and by degrees will endeavour to make 
the most of them. ‘The real wrongs—and she has many such—of Ireland rise 
up to the surface during the boiling of this political pot, and it will be seen how 
much of the evil under which she labours is attributable to absentees, to mid- 
die-men, to religious faction, to positive poverty, to the want of education, and 
to incendiary advice. ‘Too true it is that Ireland, during nearly seven centu- 
‘ries has been treated rather as a conquered province by arbitrary leaders, than 
‘as an integral part of a kingdom under a constitutional monarehy ; and there- 
fore the irritations continually arising, and the remembrance of which has been 
transmitted by tradition from generation to generation, have become a vast ac- 
cumulation not very easily allayed. But it should be remembered that with 
the Union came better times, and that good has been progressive and 
evil diminutive, ever since. Many a substantial amelioration has taken place 
ppeee 1801, and the Impenal legislature has been constantly engaged in consi- 
derations in behalf of Ireland. All things considered we anticipate for her, in 
no long time, an acquisition of peace and happiness such as she has net of late 


enjoyed. 
One of the most blessed introductions, however, that we can imagine for the 


social happmess of the English of the more humble classes, is that which is 
now springing up in every district of the country, and which is likely to be 
countenanced by the good of every party in politics. We allude to the allot. 
ment system, which is fast gaining ground, and which more than anything else 
that could have been devised, will tend to restore that affectionate and respect- 
ful relation which used formerly to exist between the landlord and the tenant in 
taral populations. Man, with all his pretension to wisdom, is but a short-sight- 
ed being. How frequently, on the one hand, do designs, originating im private 
lemolument, and carelessness of the public weal, turn out of a beneficial tenden- 
ley ; and again, how often do projects, of a most benevolent origin, resolve them- 
| selves into comparative curses! Of this latter kind are the Poor laws of Eng- 
land, which, instituted in the first place for the benign object of succouring the 
poor, distressed, the sick, and the aged; and the provisions of which have been 
carefully increased, modified, and rendered more and more comprehensive by 
successive legislatures, become at length the resource of the idle, unblashing 
‘pauper, who demanded as a right from the pubhe that sustenance which ought 
to be bis by the labour of his hands! Independent yet proud poverty almost 
ceased in England ; no more was heard the complacent exclamation “T have 
never been burthensome to the parish ;"’ on the contrary it was, “ ] won't work 
ifor less than so much, and if I can’t get it, the parish must support me.” The 


(poor learned to look on the rich as extortioners and natural enemies, the rich 
began to consider the poor as bold and determined drones of the hive ; the late 
regulations of the Poor laws, though they diminished the number of actual pau- 
pers, made no alteration in the spirit and feelings of the poor. 

At length a happy thoughi was suggested, that of taking a few acres of good 
land, and of subdividing them into smal! allotments of a quarter, or half, of an 
acre cach; to be rented by the industrious poor at a rent no greater than neces- 
sary to stimulate their exertions, and thus enable them to obtain an increase of 
the necessaries of life; whilst at the same time their gardening would furnish 
amusement, exercise, health, hope, and honest pride. All these things hare 
resulted from the system which is now adopted by landlords in almost every sec- 
‘tion of the country ; and now the vicinities of numerous towns and villages, are 
‘smiling with the florid beauties of spring, the substantial benefits of the summer 
crops, the hopes of autumnal treasures, and the prosperity of supply for the 
winter’s necessities. The English are nearly all gardeners ; and now are seen 
friendly coatests for superiority in the honours and splendours of the flower gar- 
den, or of a better mode of rearing this or that vegetable. ‘The walks are kept 
clean, the little arbour at one, ornamented with honey-suckles or jessamines, is 
the place of repose on a fine evening, where cheerful conversation is kept up as 
the happy labourer views the work of his own hands, and the blessings of a kind 
Providence. By degrees the old associations revive towards the landlord ; he 
is remembered with thankfulness for this benefit bestowed by him ; he is ap- 
proached with respect, perhaps with love, and, as he hears the kind enquiry or 
remark, he feels thankfulness with his little independence, and is encouraged to 
proceed in so rational a life. 

But this pleasing subject we must resume next week, our present space being 


filled. 


DINNER GIVEN BY THE MEMBERS OF THE ST. GEORGE'S 
CRICKET CLUB OF NEW YORK, TO THE MEMBERS OF THE UNION CRICKET CLUB 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

This dinner, which was given at the Franklin Coffee House, Maiden Lane, 
on Wednesday last, being the day after the match between the two Clubs had 
been played, was upon a liberal and splendid scale ; and the company who sat 
down, consisting of about 45 persons, were well inclined to do justice to the 


load of good things with which the tables groaned, R. N. Tinson, Esq., the 
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1843. 
President of the New York Club, was in the chair, and Jno. Taylor, Jun., Esq., and prompt judgments. To the practice of this game we have given the closest 
the V. P., was at the other end of the social board. At this game no one was attention from the very infancy of the St. George's Cricket Club, and have con- 
bowled out until he was thoroughly satisfied with his innings, and truth to say, stantly given that publicity without which in a strange land the sport might 
every man kept his bat with astonishing tenacity. Your cricketer, especially if have languished and perhaps expired ; we have given it, we say, from the time 
he have recently come from the field, has generally much prowess in the play) when, in a subordinate capacity we obtained unwilling permission to enter the 
with the knife and fork. Mr. Dodworth, with his small but complete little brass records in a Journal of this city, to the present hour when we are proud to give 
band, was present, and they greatly delighted the assembled party during the it prominent position m a journal of our own. In the beginning we looked not 
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evening by the manner of executing several favourite pieces. | for reward, nor knew how a reward could flow to us; yet in the end it has 
After dinner the President gave as toasts— | flowed in abundant and liberal measure. Tux ANcLo AMERICAN is so far the 
1. “ The Queen, God bless her.”—(Cheers.) Music—National anthem. | ehild of the St. George’s Cricket Club, that it has been most generously foster- 
2. * The Game of Cricket..".—(Cheers.) Music— Waltz. ) ed by thei ail, its Editor has been and is in the receipt of the most flattering 


3. “ Health and success to the Members of the Union Club of Philadelphia.”’, kindnesses incessantly from them, and to some of them in particular he has to 
—(Cheers.) (The President very happily introduced this toast with a well- acknowledge obligations which cannot be paid by money, but which he believes 
deserved compliment to the fine play of so very young a Club, and expressing will be best paid by continuing to publish a frank, impartial, moral, and amusing 
his belief that they would very shortly become most formidable antagonists.) Journal, fraught with good will towards the land of our abode, and with affec- 


Music—Postillion. | tion and loyalty towards that which we have left. 
Kobt. Waller, Esq., President pro tem. of the U. C. C., returned thanks ina|) This may perhaps be somewhat out of place, but the editor has attempted to 
neat and animated speech, and gave as a toast— | say here, what his heart was far too full to say, when an excellent but partial 
* The St. George’s Cricket Club of New York.”—(Cheers.) | friend toasted * Prosperity to The Anglo American and to its Editor,” at the 
The President now called on Mr. Taylor, V. P., for a toast, who immediately) Dinner on Wednesday last. Such a compliment to a young Journal we had not the 
gave, with a neat introduction, — vanity to presuppose ; and the carly period of the evening at which it was given, 


“The President of the United Music—Hail Columbia. 
In a temporary absence of the President, Mr. Downing, took his seat, and ) 
availed himself of the opportunity to speak in becoming terms of Mr. ‘Tinson, came us that we hardly know how we gave utterance to the thanks which we 


together with the enthusiasm with which it was replied to, so completely over- 


whose health he proposed— | would have given the world to express according to their desert. 
y Esq., of the s Cricket Club of New) ‘Thus much premised, concerning both the Editor's own feelings, and the 
sheers. Music—a “ Chorus.” les 
Vanes | friends by whom he is surrounded, the readers of Tne ANcLo American will 


Mr. Sanderson, Secretary of the U. C. C., gave— 
“ Cricketers of New York and Philadelphia, may St. George smile upon the, conclude that so long as he sits in the editorial chair of this Journal, Cricket and 


Union. Music—* The light of other days.” | manly sports generally will be most strenuously upheld by him, in the belief that 
Mr. West gave—* Cricketers all the world over.”’ : thereby he is rendering substantial service both to the physical and intellectual 
Mr. Wild gave—* May these be the worst day of our lives.” | faculties of the community. 

‘The President, in giving the third toast, had stated that the Members of the : 
Toronto Club had been invited to take part in the evening’s festivities ; but as” We observe with great satisfaction that Thos, Stratton, Esq., M. D. of the 


they had gone through a hard day’s play, and expected another on the morrow,| . ‘ 

they had respectfully begged to decline participating in the hospitalities until Royal Navy, has been elected honorary member of the Cornwall Highland So- 
they should have gone through the labours which broaght them here ; Mr. Down-| ciety of Canada, in consequence of the very important services which he has 


ing, therefore, after animadverting feelingly upon the kindness, good fecling, rendered to Gaelic Literature. 


and cordiality which the St. George’s Club had experienced at ‘Toronto, and a 

the confidence that his brethren here would be anxious to give practical testi-| *,* From the exceedingly crowded state of our columns this weck, we are 

ony of their sense of it, gave— . most reluctantly but inevitably compelled to postpone a portion of our general 
* The Toronto Clab, and may the best Club win to-morrow.” ‘notices ; in particular the Bowery, Niblo’s and the Chatham Theatres, musical 


It was evident by this time that Mr. Tinson had retired. He had sustained 
two hard days, and another awaited him on the morrow. Mr. Taylor therefore, ‘ ‘ 
took the chair, and Mr. Downing the position of V.P. The latter was imme-| make copious remarks on these subjects in our next. We must not omit, not- 
diately calied upon for a toast, with which he complied to the effect, that Tae) withstanding, to notify that the Italian Company opened last night at Niblo’s, 
Anco American, a week!y Journal of this city, has at all times evinced @ gud that Madame Castellan will give aconcert at Washington Hali on Monday 
warm interest in the game of Cricket, and has devoted a portion of its columus ving next 4 
to a full and impartial register of its proceedings wheresoever they might be | 
obtained ; that the Editor always reported in the style of an enthusiastic Eng-|| 
lish cricketer, and that the St. George’s Cricket Club had always the assurance’! Che Drama. 
of finding its proceedings amply and faithfully detailed in that Journal ; he — 
therefore proposed | Tue Parx Tuararre.—The * Old Drury” of New York made a most tri- 


“ Success and prosperity to The Anglo American, and to its Editor, Mr. A. | anphant opening on Monday evening, and gave evident promise through its re- 


and literary notices. We beg to assure our readers, however, that we shall 


D. Paterson.” | vivified aud beautiful appearance, the strength of its stock establishment, the 
Mr. Paterson returned thanks, and gave as a toast, excellence of its band, and the number of “ old familiar faces’’ that were again 
“The Manly of Engines. assembled in the front of the house, that classi 

Song. Mr. Bradshaw.”’ Play, play, play. ; no e house, that c mae as weil as prosperous times 
M>. Bradshaw then gave || were about to return. Much of the scenery is new and good ; the new drop 
“The Gentlemen of the Mary-la-bonne Cricket Club.” Music. Zampa. | scene in particular is a chaste and elegant design, representing a monument to 


Mr. West gave, “ Mr. Dodworth, the Cricketer who so distinguishes himsel{ ‘Shakspeare, surmounted by the bard himself in elegant and majestic position, 
in the field, and can werthily blow his own trumpet.” To this Mr. Downing,’ with appropriate accessorial figures about his feet, and the scene fitted up with 
with permission added “ and who deserves thanks for his attention to the Club)! ‘ “we 

ample splendid drapery. ‘The dome is of a new design, the circle being divi- 


at all times.” {| 
Mr. Dodworth, made a humorous zeply of thanks. ded into eight pannels, in each of which is an allegorical figure ; but they are 


Song. Mr. Wallace. “The Pope.” _ not muses, as has been noticed by a contemporary, either in number or in attri- 
Song. Mr. G. Shaw. « Rale Britannia.” ‘\butes. The house is well lighted, with elegant chandeliers, and the seats are 
Song. Mr. Turner. T he Pilot |jneat and are rendered comfortable by being stuffed and covered. An old and 
Song. Mr. Downing. “When Vulcan for-| ‘ 

| much esteemed theatrical “* Star’ appeared in our firmament for the opening 


ged the bolts of Jove.” 
Mr. Downing gave night ; we allude to James Wallack, blooming, we might almost say, with pe- 


“ Britain’s best bulwarks, her wooden walls.” _renntal freshness. He was most enthusiastically received, and went through his 
The midnight hour approached, but the party stuck together. Here, how- two favourite characters of Rolla in * Pizzaro,” and Dick Dashall in “ My 
ever we escaped, to be ready for making Thursday's play. | Aunt,” with all the vigour and raciness of twenty years ago. ‘There was a 


die perfect fever in the audience to have him out at the end of the play, and he 
Pa Sea | mutely complied with the call, but after the faree he was called again, when he 

Our readers will doubtless recollect that we have at all times warmly recom-| made his acknowledgments in a neat and appropriate speech. On Tuesday he 
mended the cultivation of mens sana in corpore sano, by all the means that lo-| played Don Feliz in “The Wonder,” and Marten Heywood in“ The Rent 
cality and circumstances would permit ; and that we have been apt to expatiate Day ;” and we need hardly say that he acquitted himself to the unqualified ad- 
on frequent walks, rides, gymnastic and calisthenic exercises, or the participa- miration of a full and critical audience. We cannot say that we greatly ad- 
tion in those manly sports which strengthen the muscles, invigorate the system, mired the Elvira of Mrs. Sloman, it was of the old solemn school of declama- 
give alacrity to the mind, and cause the pulse to beat with even more than hu- tion not of feeling ; yet the emphasis was good, and so was the gesticulation, 
man impulses. With such ideas in our mind it may naturally be supposed that of that lady. Mrs. H. Hunt as Cora quite disappointed us ; there was neither 
’ we have perceived with rapture no fewer than three associations for the purpose) feeling, force, nor action displayed in representing the character which should 
of friendly contest in such exercises brought together in New York. Such a) /e even redundant in all three of these qualities. Of Barry as Pizarro, Wheat- 
combination has rarely occurred any where, in the annals of Cricketing, but in) Jey as Alonzo, Chippendale as Orozembo, and Fisher as the soldier, we cannot 
America never until now. We may therefore be pardoned for devoting an un- speak in terms of too high praise; they all went into the very spirit of their 
usual space to the notice and record of these matters just now, when it is con-||parts, Bridges also played the blind Old Man, very respectably. Our favour- 
sidered how rare an occurrence is presented, and when we consider that, in do-| ite Mrs. Vernon appeared «s My Aunt in the farce, and acted it neatly, without 
ing so we are promoting, as far as we are able, the encouragement of such healthy overdoing it. Miss Ayres appeared on ‘Tuesday evening; she is the very 
and cheerful doings among the community at large, and among young men more. busiest of chambermaids, but we would just hint to her, as she has an excellent 
particularly. judgment, to beware of doing too much.—Well, the campaign is now opened 

But we shall frankly inform our readers in general that we have also other:| and we trust all will proceed to a dramatic victory here. 

and personal reasons for bestowing so much attention to the manly gamecf  Mirenrnu’s Ouymerc Tneares.—Already has the indefatigable manager 
Cricket. It is the game in our fatherland which has made so many an athletic begun to pour forth from his exhaustless treasure of novelties. Scarcely a week 
and splendid physical specimen of English manhood ; and—why may we not of three new and clever pieces, ere he brings forward another “ real Olympian"? 
assert, since experience well proves ity—so many specimens also of alert minds, affair called ‘The Revenge of Diana,” in which the deities and heroes of the 
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heathen mythology and ancient poesy are shorn of their loftiness and made! was his successor. Bradshaw who had thus far been pursuing a triumphant 
things to laugh at. Yes, “laughter” is here “ shaking both his sides,’ as the ‘course found his time was cowe; he had taken 21 balls from Wright, and 6 


poet hath it. But no wonder, for ‘he Olympic theatre is the very temple of from Groom, but the latter put his sticks into disorder, after making 10, and 
without increasing the general score of 30. Next came Sotelill! who received 


Momus. 
3 balls from Wright and 2 from Groom, and being bowled out by the latter after 
: , : | scoring 2. Nine wickets down, and 37 runs. Richardson at length fell before 
Ericketers’ Chronicle. the ball of Groom after receiving 3 balls from Wright, 5 from Groom, and 6 
GRAND MATCH AT CRICKET from Russell, and scoring 6. Blackburne brought out his bat. ‘The entire score 
BETWEEN THE ST. GEORGE'S CRICKET CLUB OF NEW YORK AND THE UNION of this inning was 40. ‘The time occupied was lh. 14m., being from Ih. Lm. 
CRICKET CLUB OF PUTLADELPHLA. ito 2h. 15m. Bails 20 overs, and 1 wide. ‘The bowling of Groom which, like 


To this friendly match between the two Clubs above-mentioned, we have had that of Bradshaw, is the round style. is most formidable. He bowls with the 
occasion to announce in late numbers of our Journal. ‘The challenge was on ‘Jeft hand, though he is a right handed batter. Wright and ‘Ticknor are much 
the part of Philadelphia, and the conditions, as finally arranged, were that The alike in style, both under-handed in delivery, both swift, straight, and well 
Union Club should play with any nine of thetr own body, and two others from pitched to length. Russell's bowling is also well delivered. 
where they should think proper, except members of the St. George’s Cricket Jy about 45 minutes play was called, and the New Yorkers commenced their 
Club ; and that the latter should play with any eleven of their on body WO ‘second innings ; Syme and Russell taking the bats, and J. Ticknor and Bradshaw 
should be actual members at the time of the challenge being given, barring resuming the bowling. Russell was so unfortunate as to kneck down his own 
Messrs. Wild, Green, and Wheatcroft, who were not te play in this match. ‘wicket, aiter receiving 3 balls from Ticknor. Dodworth took his place, received 
Monday last was the appointed day for the first match—it being a “nome and 4 jails from Bradshaw, 6 from ‘Ticknor, on the last of which he was run out. 
home” challenge,—and to be played on the St. George's Ground first. The p yo wickets down and 7 runs. Now came Tinson, bat a wofvl reverse of for- 
day, however, was so exceedingly stormy, that ii was impossible to take the ‘su 6 pefel him: he took 2 balls from Bradshaw, but the first from ‘Ticknor de- 

field, and in trath the morning of Tuesday was almost as unpromising as its pre- | molished his wicket. Wright sueceeded him, and kept his bat till the end ; he 
decessor, but about 7 a.m. the light broke through, and by eight o'clock there yeceived 10 balls from Ticknor, and 28 from Bradshaw in the course of the 
was all the promise of an excellent day for the sport, as indeed it turned out to ‘play. Syme took 7 Balls from Bradshaw, and 2 from Ticknor, and was caught 
be. 1 jiby the latter after making only l run. ‘Then came Groom who only made 2 

According to usual courtesy the Philadelphians, being the strangers, had the go) 3 balls of Ticknor and 5 of Bradshaw. ‘There were now five wickets 
choice of ground and of innings, and they put in the New y orkers to the bat; ‘down and only 18 runs made. Bage then took the bat, received 1 Ball from 
the latter commencing with Messrs. ‘Tinson and Wright. Mr. ‘Tinson is the Bradshaw, and 4 from Ticknor, and was then caught by Prior ‘Tickuor, without 
President of the St. George’s Cricket Club ; he is a decided enthusiast in this jaking a ran. Skippon, Vinten, and S. Nichols successively came in, but added 
magnificent game, in which he possesses great aes sound judgment, * nothing to the score ; the last named, however, being caught out. Thus nine 
keen eye, a steady hand, and a long peeaerancs. He hits hard, and is never wickets down, and 25 runs. Fimally, Warrin after taking 5 balls from Brad- 
likely to run himself out ; as a wicket-keeper he is invaluable, and for the skil- shaw, 7 from 'Ticknor, and adding 4, as his score, was bowled out by the latter ; 
ful his and Wright brought out his bat. ‘This meagre score was but 31, played in Ih. 
cool, and accurate was his play, that althougn he hrst took the bat in have MW gm. being from 3h. 2m. to 4h. 10m. Balls 16 overs, and 3 wide, and the entire 
appeared as if he should finally bring it out unseathed, but after 90 runs had been gcore of the St. George’s Clab 122. In this inning the Philadelphians fielded 
scored he was given out, “ Leg before the Wicket.” ‘Twice before, it is true, peautifully, in fact the entire play of their party was observed with the highest 
he had been nearly caught out, but he remained to make a score of 53 off his pleasure even by their antagonists. 

ong first = of w balls The Union Club now were 82 behind the St. George’s ; and they went in 
he: ‘with hardly the expectation of bringing up that number, but they stuck to it 

st play St. George's 
= apr fr * manfully. Blackburne and Turner took the bats, and Groom and Dodworth the 
gs ; > g alls from Joh ; 
bowling. Blackburne a cool player and good hitter, received 7 balls from Dod- 
Ticknor, and 7 from Bradshaw, his stumps were demolished by the latter, with) — h. and 18 f G weet by J. Nichol oe 6 
ly 4tohis score. He was succeeded by Groom, a hard hitter and bold striker 
4 od h k 6 fe Jobn ‘Tiek 3 B d. and was succeeded by Bradshaw. ‘Turner 6 balls from Grooin, 7 
‘ -knor, 3 from Brad- 
‘from Dodworth, made 2 runs and was bowled down by the latter. Then came 


shaw, and was laid low by the latter. came Russell, neat-handed cf 
quick, but somewhat too eager to ran; he received 13 Balls from Bradshaw, 18 b Ski tr 
2 runs, was cau as by Nic yas 
from John ‘Ticknor, and was then bowled down by the latter after scoring 11. y PI 2 
down by Dodworth at the first ball. Five wickets down, and only 16 runs made, 
¢ . ‘ i | But now came to the rescue, Waller; and he and ‘Ticknor made an immense 
went in, an old and steady Sheffield player ; he received 3 balls from ‘Ticknor, | 
4 , h which he a ' h by Toro to the score. Waller remained in until it amounted to 39, of which 
4 Bradshaw, at the ich he was very y uF | lhe made 8 himself, from 16 of Groom’s balis, and 15 of Dodworth’s. Six 
bi x 4 ‘wickets down. Robt. ‘Ticknor next succeeded, and remained to carry his bat 
wore ‘It was now John Ticknor’s turn to succumb, which he did after pressing hard on 
yP runs off his own bat, and increased the score of his party to67. This was 
but not of long experience ; he took 11 balls from Bradshaw, 6 from ‘Ticknor, . 
a howled by the} Next greatest amount, for Prior ‘Ticknor, Richardson, and Suteliff were succes- 
— ibeing from 4h. 25m. to 6h. 16m. Balls,29 overs, 3 wide, and 1 No Ball. ‘The 
cleverly against 8 balls from Bradshaw and 13 from Ticknor, the last of which ‘entire score of the Union Club was 107, and consequently they were beaten a 
levelled his sticks after he had made 3 runs ; the score was now 89 and 8 wickets = le i 
down. Vinten then went in, and then it was that ‘linson was given out. Tin-) yy, ile poveueled that the gentlemen of the Union Club are well satisfied 
son was succeeded by Warrin, who received 2 balls from Bradshaw, 2 from! sh the result. Their society is but a young one, and 1s not yet a year orga 
wi result. ety is be g one, orga 
Tichnor, and was canght ‘by the former of those bowlers, after adding one to fee" ; it is an exceedingly promising one, and as the members seem evidently 


the'seure: —_— brought 7 his bat ; the whole score of this inning being 91.// 14 have their hearts in the cause, we doubt not that they will continue to ac- 
Too'much praise cannot be given to the bowlers, bat the fielding of the Phila! ig themselves like true cricketers. Nothing could surpass the good-feeling 
delpliams ub NOt sd good in the Biet'as in the second innings of the St: George's which was throughout displayed during the day, which was rendered the more 
Club. All. however, — cool and collected, and the parties on both sides were interesting from the presence of the gentlemen of the Toronto Club, who were 
play. dene in getting this 2h. be “in arms” on the following day. A numerous company was on the 
Beiuig Balls 37 of six. wide. ‘| ground, who all seemed to enjoy the sport. The umpires were Mr. Raynor for 
When the Union Club — in, Messrs. John Picknor, and ‘Tumer first took New York, and Messrs. Barwick and Barber successively for Philadelphia. The 
the bat, the bowlers being Wright and Groom. John Ticknor took 8 balls from markers werc Messrs. Sanderson and Paterson . 
Wright, who bowled him out after scoring 3. One wicket down and 10 runs) poe Be ks 
made. Facon then took the bat; he was said to be a prime strength of the oo NEW YORK. 
party, but after getting 1 ball from Wright and 3 from Groom, he was ran out. Ti le ler INNINGS. _ &p INNINGS. 
‘Two wickets down and 12 runs J. Nicholss uceceded Facon. ‘Turner received 53 
4 balls from Wright, and 13 from Groom, and was prettily caught by Vinten’ Bradshaw. 
after making a score of 7. ‘l'hree wickets down, and 16 runs ; he was succeed- |Russell, b. Jno. Ticknor......... knocked down his wicket . .. ‘ing ‘ 
ed by Bradshaw. J. Nichols received 10 Balls from Wright, 14 from Groom, and ‘Dodworth, e. ‘Turner, b. Bradshaw. run oat by Jno. ‘Ticknor. . ... sere 
was demolished by the latter. Four wickets down, and 23 runs; Robt. 'Tick- Juno. ‘Ticknor.. Jno. T icknor, b. Bradsh 
nor came next, who took 8 Balls from Grooim, and was then caught by Tinson.' ISkippon, — 
Five wickets down, and 25 runs. To him succeeded R. Waller, the Vice-Pre-|'S. Nichols, Do. ere LORS. ; Waller, b. Jno. Ticknor.... od y 
sident of the Union Club; he received 6 Balls from the all-sweeping Groom | Vinten, not 
who knocked down his wicket after he had made 2. Six wickets down, and 29 Warrin, ¢. Beadshaw,b. J. Ticknor. Jno. 
runs. Then came Prior Ticknor, who after receiving 2 balls from Groom, and ses JOR, 
4 from Wright, had the misfortune to be struck by wd ball forcibly on the left. Wide balls,.... + Wide balls, .... + 


cheek, and to lose his bails. Seven wickets down, and 30 runs. na 


Sl 
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Ist INNINGS. 2p INNINGS. 


and was bowled out by Wright ; the general score was not increased, and Ro- 
binson, who had followed Barber did not add to the seore, but brought his bat 


Jno. ‘Ticknor, b. Wright -...---. 3 b. Wright..... eeeaee+----- +--+ 33)'oa@t. The inning was played in 2h. 50m., and it being now late in the afternoon 
‘Turner, c. Vinten, b. Groom..... 7 b. Dodworth -.....++.++-+--++-- 2! it was arranged for delaying the second innings until Thursday morning. To- 
acon, ran out b. b. Dodworth ..-.---. 2 ‘onto leaving off 11 ahead 
2) Thursday opened with threatening weather and a strong wind from the N.F. ; 
R. Ticknor, c. Tinson, b. Groom. © runout..............--------- 6|/ notwithstandmg which, and also that the St. George's men had been playing 
Wallen 8) two very hard successive days, they did not feel in any way discouraged by the 
Prior Ticknor, b, Wright .....-.. 0 b. Dodworth ......-+-+-+++++++ 9 balance on the previous day’s play. Betters were offering odds on Toronto ; 
b. W right ‘it was asserted by some knowing ones that New York could not make so many 
OP. Blackburne, not out....... 0 e¢.8 Nichols. b.Groom......... 6)@tthe second innings as at the first ; and one experienced cricketer offered an 
4) opinion that the St. George’s men would lose three wickets before they restored 
Wide balls,....... 01 Wide balls,.....-- 3}'the balance of the previous day’s score. In this second day's play the Toronto 
No ball, ..-. ++ gentlemen again displayed most excellent fielding and tact, for which 
40 ° 67 they were frequently and warmly applauded by the spectators as well as 
: *s 4 ‘from P., and after making 6 runs, was very unnecessarily run out. 39 runs, 2 


GRAND CRICKET MATCH, | 
BETWEEN ELEVEN MEMBERS OF THE TORONTO CRICKET CLUB, 
AND THE ST. GEORGES CRICKET CLUB OF NEW YORK. 

The good city of Gothain has been in a perfect fury of excitement damng 
the current week, fromthe circumstance of having within its bounds the repre- 
sentatives of two Clubs, come hither to measure their strength in the glorious 
game of Cricket, against the Club of this city ; and the fury has been not a Iit- 
tle augmented by the severity of the contest between those who form the sub- 
ject of this article. A selection from the New York club proceeded to Toron- 
to, three years ago, and were successful there ; since which time they have an-| 
nually hoped for a return visit from their Toronto friendly antagonists for a trial} 
of skill on the New York ground. ‘This last has at length been accorded, and, 
the play was begun on Wednesday morning last, at 11 o'clock, the St. George's! 
men being first put to the bat. We have a somewhat different aecount to give 
ofthis match, frou: that which was terminated with the Philadelphians on Tues-; 
day. ‘The Toronto gentlemen are all fair batsmen, and they are splendid bow!l-| 


OF CANADA, 


ers and fieldsmen. Almost every man of them can bowl well, they are active, | 


catch well, ren well, throw in well, and back up capitally ; m short it is a most} 
delightful and exciting scene to watch the course of their field play. The To-| 
ronto bowlers, on ‘Tuesday, were Maddock and Winckworth, the former being! 
relieved by Sharpe. Wright and Wheatcroft went in; the latter received 3) 
balls from W. and 2 from M. in 5 minutes, and was fairly caught at the point} 
by Barber, after making one reu. 4 runs made, 1 wicket down. ‘Tinson next! 
went in; he took 3 balls from M., 12 from W., made four runs, and was, hike) 
Wheateroft, caught at the point by the watchful Barber. 
Bristow next took the bat, he took 3 balls from each end, made one run,} 


‘ 
9 runs, 3 wickets down. Now} 


down, 
and had his stumps lowered by Winckworth. 
came the slashing hitter, Wild ; he received 4 balls from W., 2 from M., made 
13° runs, 4 


one sun, and was beautifully caught by Winckworth at the leg. 
Groom next took the bat, he received 6 bails from W., 4 from) 


wickets down. 
21 runs, 5 wickets down 


M., made 5 runs, but Winckworth upset his house. 
Wright had hitherto kept his bat beautifully, he had received 13 balls from W.,) 
22 from M., ard made 10 runs, but was at leagth run out. 39 runs, 6 wickets! 
down. Russell was the successor of Groom, and his batting was the generall 
theme of admiration; Dodworth, however, followed Wright, he was bowled) 
out by the second ball of Winckworth 41 rans and 7 wickets down. Russell) 
maintained his bat against 32 balls from W., 13 from M., and 17 from S. ; he 
made 22 runs, and was at length caught at the pomt by Barber. 61 runs, 8} 
wickets down. Syine took the bat after Dedworth, a beautiful hitter and care-| 
ful player; he took 11 balls from S., 12 from W., made 9 rans, and was fixsally | 
run out ; but previously, Green, who had succeeded Russell, took 8 balls from! 
S., 3 from W., made 1 run, and was neatly caught by Wilson at the middle! 
wicket. 66 runs, 9 wickets down. Syme was run out without adding to the! 


general amount last stated, and Bage brought out his bat. The inning was; 
played in two hours, and thg opinions were strongly in favour of Toronto. 

The Toronto gentlemen now took the bats, commencing with Girdleston and 
Wilson ; the bowlers were Groom, Wheatcroft, Russell, and Wright, and the 
inning displayed a complete overthrow of wickets, although there were an im-| 
mense number of balls given in the course of the operation. Girdleston took’ 
16 from Groom, 8 from Wheatcroft, and was bowled out by the latter after! 
making 4 runs. 10 rans, 1 wicket down. Winckworth a capital left-handed] 
batter succeeded him. Wilson stood up against 16 balls from Wheatcroft, 29, 
from Groom, 15 from Russell, made 14 runs, and was bowled down by the last-) 
named. 34 runs, 2 wickets down. Sharpe came next, whom Russell demolish-| 
ed at the very first ball. He was succeeded by Barwick, a vetcran player, but 
‘who, being lame, was allowed to have the swift-footed Robinson to ran for him. 
Wheatcroft had now given up bowling, and the dreadful Wright had assumed 
the place. Barwick took 17 balls from Russell, 16 from Groom, aud 6 from 
Wright, who took his bails. 56 runs, 4 wickets down. Barber succeeded him. 
In the meantime Winckworth was mowing away with his left-handed batting, in 
the course of which he received 12 balls from Wheatcroft, 51 from Groom, 19 
from Rassell, and 3 from Wright, but after making 21 runs he was caught by 
Tinson behind the wicket. 58 runs, 5 wickets down. Birch stepped into his 
place, took 7 balls from Groom, 3 from Wright, and was bowled out by the lat- 
ter after making 2 runs. 61 runs, 6 wickets down. Maddock then advanced, 
but was bowled down by Wright at the third ball, without adding to the score. 
Then came Barron, who took 6 balls from Groom, 7 from Wright, and the =e 


| 


(20 runs, 1 wicket down. 


!}worth. 


every limb was alinost literally extended towards the heavens. 


8 runs, 2 w ickets | 


by their antagonists. Toronto brought forward her best bowlers at this inning ; 
they consisted of Winckworth, Maddock, Philpotts, Sharpe, and Barron. Of 


these, Philpotts, besides bemg a magnificent wicket keeper, is a bowler of light 
‘ning swiftness, and Maddock is a most accurate length-ball man. At 10h. 46m. 
‘Wheateroft and Wright assumed the bats, for New York. ‘The former took 12 
balls from W., 3 from M., made 8 runs, and lowered his bails to Winckworth . 
Groom then went in, received 11 balls from W., 10 
wickets down. Wild was the next; who received | ball from S., 5 from P., 
jand was quite as needlessly run out after scormg 4. 46 rons, 3 wickets down. 
Russell succeeded him. Jn the meantime Wright was doing great execution ; 
‘he took 29 balls from W., 22 from M., 29 from P.,24 from S., and 3 from B. ; 
jhe made 29 runs, but S. at length found his wicket. 55 runs, 4 wickets down. 
‘Syme took his place, took 9 balls from S., 31 from P., 24 from W., and 7 from 
'M., made 14 runs and was bowled out by Winckworth. 86 runs, 5 wickets 
|down. Dodworth followed, and after taking 8 balls trom W., making 2 runs, 
| Was given out by the umpire, stumped by Philpotts. 88 runs, 6 wickets down. 
|Tinson took his place. Russell had again sustained his well-deserved reputa- 
ition as a cricketer, although evidently labouring under most severe indisposition ; 
he took 20 balls from W., 4 from M., 32 from S., 1 from B., and 58 from P. ; 
he made 21 runs (the day before he made 22) and was bowled out by Winck- 
9! runs, 7 wickets down. Green took his place. ‘Tinson was again 
lunfortunate ; he took 2 balls from W., lfrom P., | from Sharpe, and was 
tcaught, at the leg, by the veteran Barwick. 91 runs, 8 wickets down. Bage 
then went in, his batting was in beautiful style ; but in the meantime Green 
took 3 balls from W., 1 from Sharpe, and was then caught by Winckworth ina 
style that occasioned him great applause. ‘The catcher fell after he had with 
ldifficulty reached and pessessed himself of the ball, and he threw it up whilst 
97 runs, 9 
wickets down. Green was succeeded by Bristow. Bage took 21 balls from 
'S., 6 from M., made 7 runs, and was bowled out by Winckworth. 106 rans, 10 
wickets down ; of which 8 were made by Bristow, who brought his bat out ; he 
having taken 9 balls from W. and 1 from Sharpe. 
| ‘The inning was finished about half past three, and the rain was beginning to 
fall ; it was therefore resolved to suspend the play till the morrow. But, in the 
meanwhile, the opimons with respect to the St. George’s men had undergone a 
favorable change, and bets were offered against the Toronto men, who must now 
‘make 96 in their second inning, in order to win. The decision of the Toronto 


| uinpire against Dodworth, was warinly canvassed, and we venture to say that 


99 out of every 100 persons present were convinced of its very improper sen- 
‘tence. Dodworth himself, an old an expericnced cricketer, and one of the most 
|subarissive of men under similar circumstances, was urgent in his protestations 
against the judgment? ‘This was much to be regretted, and we would rather 
have seen him submit at once and without reply to that which is beyond appeal ; 
but according to our own very close observation, he was not out. 


CIRST INNINGS. NEW YORK. SECOND INNINGS. 


|Wright, run out..........- 10. dD. Sharpe. 
Wheatcroft, c. Barber, b. Maddock b. Winckworth...........-.... 8 
|Tinson, ce. do b. do.. 4 c. Barwick, b. Sharpe........... 
| Bristow, b. Winckworth, 
| Wild, c. Sharpe. b. Winckworth.. run out... 4 
‘Groom, b. Wimekworth. ...- cows 
Russell, c. Barber, b. Sharpe..... 22 b. Wimckworth............--.. 21 
Dodworth, b. Winckworth....... 0 stumped by Philpotts.....-..... 2 
Syme, run out............- 36 
|Green, c. Wilson, b. Sharpe..... c. Winckworth, b. Sharpe....... 0 

b. 7 


9 
1 

» 

5 


Wide Balls... ........ 


66 First Ianings...... 


| 
FIRST INNINGS. TORONTO. SECOND INNINGS. 
|Girdleston, b. Wheatcroft....... 
Wilson, b. Russell............. 14 
|Winckworth, c. Tinson, b. Groom. 21 
Sharpe, b. 
Barwick, b. Wright............ 
|Barber, b. Groom............-- 
|Birch, b. Wright............... 
|Maddock, b. Wright.........-... 
(Barron, b. Wright .............- 
Philpotts, b. Wright............ 
Robinson, not out............-- 
Wide Balis........... 


onc 


| 


77 


ter found his wicket after 2 pa 8 wickets down. Barber had — 1 


alls from Wright, and 25 from Groom ; he had) 


tained his position against 2 
77 rans, 9 wickets down. Philpotts), 


made 10 runs, but Groom found his sticks. 
succeeded Barron ; he took 5 balls from Wright, 4 from Groom, made 4 runs, 


Thursday night was one of unmitigated tempest, of wind and rain; neverthe- 
ess on Friday morning the cross of St. George was floating steadily upon the 
turf of the markers. But there wasnot a possibility of proceeding in the game ; 
and it was therefore resolved that it should be postponed until ‘this day at 10 


o'clock, 


Seprember 16. 


THE SPIRIT OF POETRY. 

Where art thou no, fair spirit, in this world 
Of hght and shade !—there may be those who say 
‘They see thee not, nor feel thy glorious sway : 

But these are few. Beneath thy pow’r unfurl'’d 

We walk this earth Ah! even when we deem 
The sunshine of thy presence far removed, 

A thought, a hope, will shew us that thy beam 
Is near us still. How often hast thou proved 

Our saving guide !—the heart led on by thee 
Has found at last what worldly wisdom ne'er 

Could give alone—a spring of faith—to be 
For ever tasted and for ever clear. 

And mirror’d on its waters we behold | 

All that the heart hath laid within its inmost fold.  Exma B. | 

| 


Daricties. 


Teerorat Inrecuicence.—Such is the impression produced by the visit of 
Father Mathew, that on Saturday night thousands of the poorer classes offered 
the pledge to the different pawnorokers throughofit the metropolis. Several 
pithy speeches were made, and indeed the larger term of spouting may-be with 
justice applied to the proceedings on the occasion. Punch. 

The following notice is placed on the door of Huyton Church :-—** Any per- 
sons wishing to rent pews in this church, must apply to the clerk, who would be 
glad to hear of any pews to let,” | 

Cuance or Resipencr.—The statute of George the Fourth has left King’s, 


Cross, and retired into the country. Change of scene has been recommended, | 


as the august patient has been suflermg for years from a baduess of sie. 
Punch. | 

Artruur anp Erxesv.—The Oxford Chronicie says that Wellington and the 
King of Hanover are no longer friends, and, moreover, proves that Wellington 


has, of late, on every occasion avoided the King. Let all men ponder upon | 


the Duke's admirable example, whe herein shows that it is never tov jare to drop, 
bad company. Ib, | 

We once heard a story of a celebrated Col, O. in Lreland, who raised a regi-, 
ment for rank. ‘lhe largest portion of recruits were his own tenants, or those 
connected with them; these, with others to complete the nember, were sent 


over, and as part of their escort a priest, whose business it was to inculcate | 


that if they deserted on the rvad the loss would fall upon the poor colonel; but, 
once they were passed at Chatham they were king’s men, and might use their 
own discretion. When all his men were collected at Chatham, the colonel 
went over to pay their bounties ; for whieh purpose he hired a room exactly on-) 
posite to what ts called in Ireland a wall-frait shop (Angliec, old clothes shop). 
As he paid the bounty he concluded by telling cach iman that there was a shop, 
opposite where they sold coloured clothes, but if he saw one of them enter it he, 
would have him put i the guard house and tried by court martial. In ten days) 
all his own tenants were safely at home again. United Service Gaz tte. 

An English barrister upon one of our circuits was bitterly upbraided by his. 
brethren with having disgraced the profession by taking half-a-guinea for some) 
motion of course, for which the customary charge was a guinea. “ What do 
you mean?” indignantly demanded the accused party ; **the poor woman was’ 
a widow, and it was the laxt half-guinea she had in the world. Cali you thas 
disgracing the profession !” 


Rivers or Swirzertanv.—Mr. Bray compares the foaming rivers of Switz-| 


erland to * dirty soap suds, as if it had been washing-day with the mountains.’”’ 

Punen’s Easy Lessons is the} 
science that treats of the motion of bodies ; and a briefless barrister, being) 
somebody without a motion, does not come under the law alluded to. — 
effects produce certain causes; but uncertain canses—such as a cause in 
Chancery—will produce effects of a certain description—or, rather, will get rid, 
of effects to almost any amount, as examples testify. If certain weighty things 
are put upon one body, they will tarn the scale, and elevate any other body. | 
‘Thus, if several thousand pounds be added to the weight of an electioncering| 
agent; it will elevate the candidate—though this experiment sometimes fails ;) 
which- shows us that these grand results are not brought about by the regular 
operation-of-any fixed principle. 

‘Of Matter—Matser is, for the most part, material ; but there is some matter, 
like’ that of Jenkins, inthe Mormng J’ost, which, though containing length and, 
thickness, is quite immaterial. Matter is divisible. If we take a piece of iron, | 
we can-divide it into two; but the Jenkins matter, being matter sui generis, 
cannot be get through, and is therefore an exception. Matter possesses gravity. 
Any body, - if leit to itself, would fall to the earth, in obedience to the law of, 
gravity ; though a looker-on is likely to have his own gravity upset by seeing, 
somebody mn the condition alluded to. 

Of Forces applied to a Point—It sometimes happens that force is applied to. 
produce a point; but all the straining in the world will not obtain the point) 
that is desired. There are several instances in modern farces of force being ap-| 
plied toa point, and no point being produced by the foremg. Thus, if you take, 
an ordinary hammer, and hammer away at a joke, the result of the experiment, 
will illustrate the position. If a body be acted upon by two equal and opposite: 
forces, it will remain at rest. If, then, any body 1s being sued fora debt on one 
side, he has only to get himself sued on all sides for debts of equal amount, in 
order to set himself at rest. At all events, he will soon find himself settled. 

Marcu or Rerinemenr.—In the advertisement of the sale of the Didiing-| 
ion live stock, Mr. George Robins announces T'en Well bred Colts and Fillies. 
‘This is very gratifying information, as we may possibly next hear of several! 
polite pigs, deferential donkeys, obliging oxen, genteel geese, courteous cows, 
and hogs of insinuating manners aud clegant habits, Whilst notieing this 
gress of animal creauon, we find, in « following paragraph, an aegount of 2 
singing mouse ! Purch. 

Pouce board placed on the walls of # 
certain minor theatre has the following announcement: * Any person downg an 
injury to this theatre will be iaken into custody.” In consequence of this notice 
the principal dramatic author of the establishimeut is keeping out of the way, 
but the police are actively looking out, in case of his venturing to show himsel 
in the neighbourhood. Ib. 

Uroria Discoverey.—The papers have been telling us that “ the village of 
Merthyrwahr, in Wales, has no lawyet, no tax-gatherer, uo doctor, no dissent- 
inig chapel, no paupers,” and, to complete the Paradise, “no Morning ms al 


A New Creation. —The watermen's wooden structure at Greenwich has at 


length been regularly admitted to the yecognised peerage of Great Britain, the 


504 Ghe Angle American. 


in honour of the occasion. 


| Lerd Mayor having allowed its claim to the title of Barren of Nuisance. The 
_ objeetion urged against the recognition of the new picr was the fact of its being 
nade of wood ; but this surely shows a relationship to some, wt leasi, of the 
‘heads of the aristocracy. ‘The court at which the claim was conceded was #p- 
_ propriately held at the Crown ard Sceptre—‘o which the Lord Mayor generally 
rashes, in default of a real crown and sceptre, when he has to act in the capa- 
city of civil sovereign. The pier could not boast of the pearls to be found in 
an earl’s coronet ; but some early purl was procured on the following aod 
b. 


Sone. 
Nature ! thy fair and smiling face 


For ‘tis the glass in which I trace 
My absent Fanny’s loveliness. 


i Has now a double power to bless, 


Her heavenly eyes above me shine, 
The rose reflects her modest blush, 
She breathes in every eglantine, 
She sings m every warbling thrush. 


That her dear form alone I see 
Need not excite surprise in any, 

For Fanny's all the world to me, 
And all the world to me is Fanny! 


Park Cheatre. 


Mr. J. WALLACK wili appear every evening during the week. 
ONDAY EVENING, Sept. 15.—Shakspeare’s Tragedy of RICHARD IIL, and “ My 
Aint.” 
TUESDAY—* The Way to get Married,” and * The Brigand.” 
bd ESDAY—* The Honey Moon,” and a faverite Farce in which Mr. J. WALLACK 
will perform. 
THURSDAY —* Town and Country,” and * The Wolf and the Lamb.” 
FRIDAY-—Mr. Waliack’s Renefit 
SATURDAY—* The Way to get Married,” and “* The Brigand.” 
Wr MACREADY will appear on Monday Sept. 25. 


i] YOUNG LADY desirous of proceeding to the South, (New Orleans or Mobile,) 


wishes to ohtain a situation as governess in a private family, resident in one of the 
jabove-named cities. References exchanzed, 

| Tiamediate attention will be paid to any communication addressed ** M.C.B ,” box 189, 
Vost Office. Sept. 16-It. 


% i BLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Annand Beckman-streets,) New 
e York. 
UP Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 
DY Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and Reasonably. . 
May * 


RIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, under the di 
rection of Mrs HENRY WRE.«KS, No 2 Albion Place, Fourth Street, N. Y. 
Rerenences.—Rev. Dr. Lyell, Rev. L. P. W. Balch, Josiah Archbald, Esq., Edward 
Whitehouse, Esq., Edward F. Sanderson, Esy., Ven'ble Archdeacon Cumunins, (Island of 
Trinidad), Hon. W. H Bumiey, (tsland of ‘Trimidad), Anthony Barclay, Esq., (British 


|}Consul), Joseph Blain, Esq., Joseph Fowler, Esq., Arent 8. Depeyster, Esq., H. Peugnet, 


Es; , Alex. Von Pfister, Esq , Dr. Wetherill, (Pitladelphia), Josep Lawton, Esq , (Char- 
feston), Capt. W. Salter, U.S.N., Dr. Beales, Dr. T. O. Porter, Dr. Bartlett, Ramsay 
Crooks, Esq., Wim. Muir, Esq., (British Consul, New Orleans), Robert Slark, Esy., (New 
Orleans.) Aug !9-tf. 


STATE OF NEW 
Secrerary’s Orrice, Albany, Aug. 15, 1843. 
O the Sheriff of the County and City of New York—Sir,—Notice is hereby given, that 
at the next general Election, to be beld on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday 
ot November next, the following officers are to be clected, to wit; a Senator for first Se- 
natorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue by the expiration of the term 
lof service of Morris Franklin, on the last day of December next. 

Also the following County officers, to wit: thirteen Members of Assembly, a Sheriff, in 
the place of Monmouth B. Wart, whese term will expire on the last day of December 
wext. A County Clerk, in the place of Nathaniel Jarvis, whose term of service will ex- 
pire on the said day. And a Corower, ‘1 the place of Cornelius Archer, whose term will 


expire on said day. 
S$. YOUNG, Secretary of State. 


Yours respectfully, 
Suenirve’s Orrice, New York, Aug. 19, 1843. 
The adove is pubushed pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the ge- 
quirements of the statute m such cases made and provided. ; 
MONMOUTH B. HART, Sheriff of the City and County of New Yor®. 
All the newspapers in the County will publish the above once im each week until the 
election. See Revised Statues, vol. 1, chap. 5, title 3d, part Ist, 104. Sevt. 2. 


WEBSTER AND NORTON, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
New Orteans. * 
Reference—G Merle, Esq., and Wilson & Brown, N. Y. Aug. 26-tf. 


PARTMENTS AND BOARD.—Very stperior accommodation with entire or partial 

board, in one of the finest situations in New York, may be obtained by addressing a 
note to X, Box No, 159, which will be immediately attended to. ‘The house is not a board 
ing-house May 13. 


CARD.—J. A. TUTTLE, News Agent, has removed his office to No.6 Ann Street, 

(otiice of the Anglo American), where he will be pleased to supply News Agents and 
others (at Publishers prices) with the * Phil. Sat. Courier,” ** Post,” and * Museum ;”’ 
Boston ‘‘ Uncle Sam,” “ Yankee Nation,” and * Boston Pilot,” “ Anglo American,” 
** New Mirror,’ “ Weekly Herald,” * Brother Jonathan,” ** New World,” ** Rover,” &c., 
and al! the Daily Papers, Newspapers, Magazines and Books, carefully Packed and for- 
warded by Steamboat and Express. J. A. TUTTLE, News Agent, 

Aug. 19-tf No. 6 Ann Street. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, FOR GENERAL EDUCATION, No. 422 Houston 
Street, (within a few doors of Broadway.)—The undersigned will re-open his School, 
after the Summer vacation, on Monday, Septc.aber 4th. Applications for admission into 


|jeither departaneut can be made personally or by letter during the present month at his 


residence. 

Teams—For Boarders, $400 per annum ; (for boys under ten years of age, or for bro- 
thers, a reduction is made) ; tis charge lucludes every expense «xcept tnusic. ‘Terms for 
day scholars $30 a quarter. K, TOWNSEND HUDDART. 

Aug, 19-4. 


ADAME BINSSE’S PAY AND BOARDING SCHOUL, No 40 Beach Strect, oppe- 
site St. John’s Park.—Mrs. Binsse respectfally informs the Parents and Gu of 
her Pupits that her Schoo! will recormmence as usual onthe 15th of September. She 
avails herself of the presewl opportunity lo correct an erreveous impression which she 
understands has been circul: ted of her ‘ntending to retire; so far from thisbeimg the case, 
Mrs. B. has secured the valuable assistance of several new Professors of est_blished re- 
putatioa, and she is now ready to receive applications for either day or board ig scholars. 
As she takes but a limited nuinber of the latter, those Parents who wish to place their 
ichildsen under her charge wil! please «ignify intention as soon 
Mrs. B. has also much pleasure in arnouncing to her friends and the public that the 
Lectures of Mons. Gustave Chouquet on general literature and French Literature in par- 
ticular can be attended separately by such young ladies as do wot wish to pursue the other 
studies. This notice is applicable also to English Elocution and Reading, and to the 


Course of Lectures on Botany. Aug 5-6t. 
Sandersons’ Franklin Honse, 
CHESTNUT STREET, 
Between Third and Fourth Streets, North Side. 
UHILADELPHIA, (July 15-3m"* 
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